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SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

Chap.  X. — Difference  of  Disposition. 

We  left  our  worthy  schoolmaster  descanting 
with  Mr.  Wilinot,  tlie  squire  of  the  parisli — 
who  was  a  sensible  and  right>niinded  man — 
on  the  diiTerent  dispositions  of  boys,  and  on 
other  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  histo¬ 
rical  expedition  to  Kenilworth  Castle. 

“  What  an  extraordinary  dift’erence  there 
is,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  “  in  the  dispositions  of 
boys!  Look  at  George  Freeman  and  Harry 
Scamper.  They  are  both  as  nice-tempered 
lads  as  I  have  ever  had  in  my  school ;  yet  a 
more  entire  difference  of  character,  and  ideas, 
and  pursuits,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive:  their  minds  are  set  on  quite  different 
things.  Look  at  this  production  of  Freeman 
—(it  was  the  account  he  had  drawn  up  of  the 
castle  at  Kenilworth) — see  how  carefully  lie 
has  made  these  plans  and  drawings,  and  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  in  finding  out  all  about 
the  ancient  history  of  the  place,  of  which  Mr. 
Kimberly,  the  usher,  gave  him  the  heads. 
Now,  all  this  information  will  stick  to  him  for 
life;  besides  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken 
accustoms  his  mind  to  industrious  habits 
of  investigation.  Whereas,  all  that  Hurry 
Scamper  did,  was  very  nearly  to  break  his 
neck  in  climbing  up  the  ruins  after  a  jack¬ 
daw’s  nest.  And  yet  Harry  does  not  want 
ability ;  only  he  is  such  a  harum-scarum  fel¬ 
low.” 

“  Very  likely  a  good  deal  may  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  early  education  or  example,”  said  Mr. 
Wilmot. 

“I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  you  suppose. 
George  has  been  brought  up  by  excellent 
and  industrious  parents,  who  have  imbued 


him  witli  a  desire  to  improve  himself,  so  that 
he  may  be  the  better  able  to  do  his  duty  to 
God  and  man:  he  looks,  as  it  is  natural, 
for  their  approbation  ;  and  his  industry  is  in 
a  great  degree  attributable  to  an  habitual  de¬ 
sire  to  please  his  parents,  and,  I  may  say,  to 
please  me.  Hurry  Scamper,  on  the  otlier 
iiand,  was  very  much  neglected  when  young, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  laughed 
at  industry  and  plodding  habits,  and  thought 
enterprise  and  during  the  most  praiseworthy. 
That  rattling  uncle  of  his  is  always  talking 
about  horses  and  dogs,  ferrets  and  rats ;  and 
Harry  has  imbibed  the  same  set  of  ideas, 
which,  it  is  probable,  will  last  him  his  life, 
though,  I  hope,  modified  by  better  views.  It 
is  an  unlucky  thing  to  get  a  lad  like  Harry 
Scamjier  into  a  school.  He  is  sure  to  put 
wild  notions  into  the  minds  of  the  rest;  and 
yet  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  expel  him, 
fur  he  is  really  a  good-natured,  high-spirited 
youth.” 

“  The  principle  of  the  two  boys,”  said  Mr. 
Wilmot,  “  seems  in  some  degree  similar;  and 
it  is  no  bad  principle  in  youths  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  age ;  namely,  to  seek  the  approbation  of 
those  to  whom  they  look  up.  Unfortunately, 
Harry  has  been  encouraged  in  idle,  foolish 
habits  by  those  who  ought  to  have  taught 
him  better.” 

“  Exactly  so ;  and  it  shews  the  immense 
responsibility  which  devolves  on  parents  from 
the  very  earliest  years  of  their  children’s  lives 
— the  necessity  of  accustoming  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  desire  and  aim  at  w'hat  is  good 
and  excellent — and  the  grievous  folly  of  scof¬ 
fing,  even  in  sport,  at  virtuous,  prudent,  and 
regular  habits.  I  question  whether  Harry 
will  ever  thoroughly  get  over  the  mischief  he 
has  received.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  school¬ 
master  to  correct  the  errors  of  parents.” 

“  I  can  readily  imagine  that  you,  as  a  school¬ 
master,  would  approve  most  of  those  boys  who 
do  you  the  most  credit,  and  profit  most  by 
your  valuable  instruction ;  and  would  not 
much  like  such  a  wild  rogue  as  Harry  Scam¬ 
per;  and,  of  course,  George  is  infinitely  the 
better  of  the  two,  and  more  likely  to  do  well 
in  after-life.  His  conduct  deserves  all  praise ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  other  will 
come  to  no  good.  'I’he  same  spirit  which  now 
leads  him  into  mischief  will,  when  he  grows 
older,  lead  him  into  vice,  unless  an  important 
change  takes  place  in  his  mode  of  action.  In 
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spite,  however,  of  being  thought  to  speak  too 
much  in  his  favour,  I  roust  saj’  that  I  have 
known  lads  of  that  sort  turn  out  well  after 
all.  Tlie  great  tiling  is,  to  bring  them  to  their 
senses  in  time,  and  teach  them  to  turn  their 
talents  and  enterprise  to  good  account.  Ba}'S 
like  Harry  often  make  capital  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  they  will  do  gallant  and  during  acts, 
storm  a  breach,  discover  new  countries,  and 
so  forth.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
thought  and  consideration  whicli  they  devote 
to  youthful  adventures  gives  them  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  tact,  and  enables  them  to  compass 
important  objects,  though  not  often  to  rise  to 
eminence,  unless  it  be  by  some  lucky  hit. 
Some  of  our  best  officers — I  do  not  speak  of 
general  officers,  but  others  —  have  been  the 
sons  of  English  country-gentlemen,  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  grooms  and  gamekeep¬ 
ers.  The  same  sort  of  spirit  whicIi  will  take 
the  young  sportsman  out  on  a  moonlight  ni^ht 
to  watch  a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  will  enable 
him  to  circumvent  an  enemy,  or  accomplish 
some  difficult  voyage  of  discovery.” 

“  However,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  “  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  tliat  boys  of  this  sort  do  not  com¬ 
monly  attain  the  highest  eminence?” 

“  That  I  allow,  and  also  tliat  there  is  great 
danger  of  their  taking  altogether  bad  courses.” 

“The  truth  is,  they  lose  too  much  valuable 
time  in  youth,  and  then  find  themselves  infe¬ 
rior  to  other  boys  who  have  been  plodding  on 
while  they  were  idle.  Perhaps,”  continued 
Mr.  Primer,  “  the  dift’erence  of  natural  ability 
in  boys  is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima¬ 
gined  :  it  is  more  u  difference  of  attention, 
and  the  power  of  fixing  the  mind  on  their 
studies,  which  distinguishes  one  from  ano¬ 
ther.  One  boy  shall  have  his  whole  mind  set 
on  his  play.  Instead  of  minding  his  lessons 
even  during  his  school-time,  he  shall  be  |>l:iy- 
ing  at  odd-and-cven  under  the  table  with  his 
next  neighbour;  or,  if  his  neighbour  will  not 
play  w  itii  him,  he  will  occupy  himself  with 
cutting  the  form,  or  drawing  ndiculons  figures 
in  the  blank-leaf  of  his  lesson-book.  In  short, 
he  will  do  any  thing  but  mind  his  book.  This 
boy,  of  course,  makes  little  or  no  progress  in 
learning,  and  remains  a  dunce,  or,  at  least,  a 
very  inferior  scholar ;  while  his  more  indus¬ 
trious  schoolfellow  is  laying  in  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  enlarging  his  irowcrs  of  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

“  One  great  cause  of  inattention  to  their 
learning,  in  many  boys,  is  irant  of  faith. 
They  do  not  see  the  use  of  Latin,  Greek,  ma¬ 
thematics,  &c.,  and  will  not  believe  their  pa¬ 
rents  and  teachers,  w  ho  tell  them  of  the  value 
of  such  attainments.  Present  amusement  is 
to  them  all  in  all — present  interests  occujiy 
their  whole  mind ;  and  in  alter-years  they 
bitterly  rue  their  loss  of  time,  when  they  find 
themselves  inferior  in  acquirements  to  boys 
whom,  i>erhaps,  they  once  despised  ns  book¬ 


worms.  On  the  other  hand,  some  boys’  minds 
are  set,  even  to  an  unnatural  excess,  on  their 
!  books.  They  go  moping  about  the  playground 
j  when  the  other  boys  are  engaged  in  sports, 
and  so  lose  the  light-heartedness  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  youth ;  and  very  generally  their  bo¬ 
dily  health  suffers  in  cunseijnence.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  things,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  on 
the  right  mean.  I  never  had  a  boy  who  was 
nearer  what  I  like  than  George  Freeman. 
He  is  full  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  playground; 

I  foremost  in  any  enterprise  which  has  my  ap- 
1  proval — as  you  see,  from  his  improvement  of 
I  the  Kenilworth  exhibition;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  schoolroom  his  whole  mind  is 
I  devoted  to  his  studies.” 
i  “  He  is  just  the  boy  to  make  a  distin- 
I  guished  man.  But  he,  too,  will  have  his 
;  trials.  He  will  be  tempted  to  become  ambi- 
i  tiuns  and  covetous.  The  desire  which  he  now 
'  rightly  cherishes  for  the  approbation  of  his 
!  purents  and  master  viay,  if  not  duly  control- 
'  ied,-lead  him  to  seek  popularity  and  the  aii- 
!  plause  of  men.” 

I  “Ah,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  with  a  sigh,  “mine 
is  indeed  a  responsible  office!  1  feel  how 
much  I  have  to  answer  for,  and  am  aware 
that  nothing  but  the  power  of  religion  is  able 
to  mould  the  heart  of  youth.  It  is  only  a 
conscientious  fear  of  God  which  can  save  such 
a  boy  as  Harry  from  evil  ways,  or  keep  even 
George  in  the  right  path.  Meanwhile,  as  re¬ 
gards  their  learning,  as  well  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  I  make  it  my  business  to  watch  very 
carefully  the  dispositions  of  my  boys,  and  en¬ 
deavour  so  to  manage  as  to  give  them  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  studies,  without  impairing  that 
joyous  heart  and  liveliness  of  spirit  which  a 
merciful  God  has  bestowed  on  the  season  of 
youth.” 

“  I  observe,”  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  “  that  you 
contrive  to  turn  even  their  play-hours  to  good 
account,  by  encouraging  a  taste  for  gardening 
and  other  indmtrial  occupations,  ns  they  are 
termed.  That  is  a  very  excellent  jilan.” 

They  went  on  to  talk  about  the  plans  which 
Mr.  Primer  adopted  in  order  to  convey  in¬ 
formation  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  turn 
their  time  to  the  best  account — plans  which, 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  detail  in  a  se¬ 
parate  chapter. 

Chap.  XI. — Useful  Knowledge. 
Thoioh  Mr.  Primer  directed  his  principal 
attention  to  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils, 
and  to  the  enlargement  of  their  faculties,  by 
a  regular  system  of  careful  instruction,  yet 
he  was  always  anxious  to  encourage  then) 
in  the  ncipiisition  of  such  knowledge  ns  is  to 
be  picked  up  by  casual  observation — snch,  I 
mean,  ns  relates  to  the  difierent  trades,  and 
arts,  and  jirofessions,  and  other  matters  which 
met  their  view  in  their  walks  or  during  lei* 
sure-hours. 
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As  the  good  schoolmaster’s  mind  and  heart 
were  set  on  the  improvement  of  his  boys,  he 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  them  whatever  came  under  tlteir  notice. 

“  Look  here,  boys !”  lie  would  say,  as  they 
walked  out  in  the  spring ;  “  see  how  busily 
Farmer  Crabstock  is  working  his  land !  Ah, 
be  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for  a  farmer.  I 
like  to  sec  a  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  hold 
bis  own  plough ;  and  it  is  no  bad  thing  that 
our  farmers  are  getting  back  to  their  old  ways, 
instead  of  riding  thorough-bred  horses,  and 
setting  up  for  fine  gentlemen,  os  they  were 
too  apt  to  do  in  tlie  time  of  high  prices.  Well, 
Mr.  Crabstock  deserves  to  have  a  good  crop 
of  barley  on  this  jiiecc  of  land.  Sec  how 
clean  it  is! — not  a  bit  of  weed  to  be  found  any 
where.  This  part,  which  has  been  harrowed, 
looks  like  a  garden.  I  see  my  friend  keeps 
to  the  five-crop  system  of  husbandry.” 

And  so  Mr.  Primer  would  go  on  explain¬ 
ing  to  his  boys  about  the  five-crop  and  four- 
crop  system,  wheat  and  bean-land,  barley  and 
turnips,  the  use  of  fallows  (though  they  caus¬ 
ed  a  temporary  loss),  with  a  number  of  other 
particulars  which  he  had  learnt  during  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  neighbours,  and  wliich  he 
now  ]>ointed  out  to  his  attentive  pupils,  uio- 
ralisiiig  on  them  as  he  went  along. 

It  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Primer’s  system  thus 
to  exercise  the  observation  of  his  boys,  and 
teach  them  to  have  their  w  its  and  eyes  about 
them.  Some  people  go  through  the  world 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  observe  nothing  but 
what  is  forced  on  their  notice ;  others,  who 
are  exercised  in  noting  what  they  see,  gather 
without  ditliculty  a  vast  fund  of  information. 

The  wortliy  schoolmaster  promoted  also  the 
knowledge  of  horticulture  amongst  his  boys, 
and  gave  up  to  them  a  good  piece  of  garden  ; 
but  as  he  could  not  afford  to  let  them  have  it 
for  nothing,  he  taught  them  to  cultivate  the 
plot  of  land,  so  that  their  labour  should  be 
profitable,  and  hcl|)  to  keep  the  house  in  ve¬ 
getables.  It  is  surprising  what  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  useful  information  may  be 
filled  in  this  manner;  besides,  gardening 
M  a  very  healthy  labour,  as  well  us  being  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Primer  taught 
them  to  graft  and  bud,  and  make  layers  and 
cuttings,  and  preserve  seeds  and  roots,  and 
lay  out  beds  by  rule  and  line.  There  was  not 
a  garden  better  kept  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  there  were  two  or  three  beehives — one 
of  them  with  a  glass  door  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  boys  were  able  to  observe  the  operations 
of  those  ingenious  creatures,  which  Mr.  Pri¬ 
mer,  following  the  example  of  King  Solomon, 
would  take  care  to  improve  ns  a  lesson  of 
induitry.  There  was  also  attached  to  the 
playground  a  shed,  with  a  tolerable  assort¬ 
ment  of  carpenter’s  tools,  in  w  hich  the  bigger 
'  hoys  were  privileged  to  work ;  but  not  the 
younger  ones,  lest  they  should  cut  their  fin¬ 


gers.  It  was  a  sort  of  privilege  to  get  into 
tlie  class  which  was  allowed  to  use  the  work¬ 
shop  ;  and  each  bov,  when  he  arrived  at  that 
dignity,  was  bound  apprentice  for  a  certain 
time  to  one  of  the  elders,  whose  business  it 
was  to  teach  him  to  use  the  plane,  the  saw, 
the  chisel,  and  other  tools.  Some  of  them 
really  worked  very  cleverly.  The  most  work¬ 
manlike  performance  which  they  accomplish¬ 
ed  was  a  new  wheelbarrow  for  their  garden, 
which,  when  well  painted,  might  have  passed 
for  the  work  of  a  regular  carpenter. 

Those  boys  who  had  a  turn  for  mechanics 
were  encouraged  by  Mr.  Primer  to  observe 
the  operations  of  various  workmen  and  arti¬ 
sans,  when  occasion  offered  itself  and  they 
were  able  to  do  so  without  interference  with 
the  business  of  the  men :  and  as  both  Mr. 
Primer  and  his  pupils  were  great  favourites 
ill  the  parish,  the  boys  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  gaining  information  in  this  way. 
Some  of  them  would  watch  Snowball,  the 
blacksmith,  as  he  was  making  a  horse-shoe, 
and  fastening  it  to  the  hoof  of  the  horse ; 
others  would  learn  the  construction  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  and  watch 
John  Spokes,  the  wheelwright,  as  he  fitted 
the  red  hot  tire  to  the  cart-wheel.  But  what 
perhajis  delighted  them  more  than  any  thing 
was,  to  observe  the  operations  of  old  Lathbiiry, 
the  turner ;  and  the  boy  who  had  a  little  mo¬ 
ney  would  sometimes  order  a  new  top,  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  made.  On  one  occasion 
the  whole  school  subscribed  together  for  a  set 
of  nine-pins;  and  then,  as  nil  the  boys  were 
interested  in  the  order,  the  old  man  was  sadly 
incommoded  by  the  numbers  which  crowded 
into  his  narrow  workshop.  After  a  while  it 
fell  out  that  old  Lathbury  died ;  and  there 
was  sad  lamentation,  not  only  for  the  old 
man  himself,  who  was  a  particular  favourite, 
but  also  because  his  lathe  was  stopped,  and 
they  could  no  longer  watch  him  at  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  However,  when  the  sale  of  the  old 
man’s  goods  came,  Mr.  Primer,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  boys,  purchased  the  lathe  with 
all  its  njiparatus,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils, 
some  of  whom  had  alreaily  become  very  toler¬ 
able  workmen,  under  the  instruction  of  their 
friend  the  turner.  But  now  came  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  where  they  could  set  up  the  lathe;  for 
old  Lnthbury’s  house  was  sold  to  another 
occupier;  and  the  small  shed,  in  which  the 
hoys  had  worked  with  their  carpenter’s  tools, 
was  not  able  to  contain  the  additional  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  lathe. 

In  this  difficulty  George  Freeman  hit  on 
an  expedient,  whicli  was  received  with  accla¬ 
mation  ;  namely,  that  they  should  build  a 
workshop  themselves.  Mr.  Primer’s  consent 
was  easily  obtained;  and  the  boys  set  to  work 
in  high  glee  to  accomplish  their  undertaking. 

Tlie  first  thing  was  to  draw  a  plan,  with 
specifications  and  measurements;  and  some 
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of  the  boys  made  very  ingenious  designs. 
George  Freeman’s,  though  exceedingly  cle¬ 
ver,  was  rather  too  elaborate ;  and  another, 
of  a  simpler  chameter,  was  selected.  The 
house  was  to  be  built  of  turf ;  which,  as  the 
soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  of 
a  stiff,  tenacious  nature,  would  make  very 
durable  walls.  Fortunately,  there  was  an 
old  rough  common  broken  up  by  marl-pits, 
where  they  obtained  permission  to  cut  ns 
much  turf  as  they  pleased.  The  wheelbarrow 
was  placed  in  requisition,  and  as  some  pre¬ 
pared  the  lumps  of  turf,  others  employed 
themselves  in  conveying  them  to  the  school¬ 
yard.  When  the  wall  was  raised  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  apertures  fur  the  windows,  and  then  to 
])lace  transverse  beams  over  the  top.  At  last 
the  walls  were  built  up  to  the  requisite  height. 
Meanw  hile,  some  of  the  more  skilful  carpen¬ 
ters  had  been  preparing  the  roof,  which  was 
first  laid  out  in  due  order  on  the  ground,  and 
then  raised,  piece  by  piece,  on  the  building; 
and  the  whole  was  covered  in  with  a  roof  of 
ling  or  heath  from  the  common.  Altogether 
it  was  a  very  creditable  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  most  difficult  part  was  the  fitting  in  the 
doors  and  windows ;  and  these  they  could  not 
manage  without  the  help  of  the  blacksmith 
and  glazier.  But  old  Snowball  gave  them  the 
hinges  and  latches  for  nothing  ;  and  the  gla¬ 
zier  charged  them  only  the  cost-price  of  the 
glass  and  lead,  which  did  nut  come  to  more 
than  a  few  shillings.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed  after  the  first  proposal  of  the  plan, 
when  the  new  workshop  was  completed  and 
the  lathe  in  full  work. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

Society  may  be  defined  to  be,  a  number  of 
rational  and  moral  beings  united  fur  their 
common  preservation  and  happiness.  And 
such  a  definition  implies  that  society,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is,  so  far  as  this  sub¬ 
lunary  world  is  concerned,  peculiar  to  the 
human  race.  For  there  are  many  reasons 
why  inferior  animals  do  not  and  cannot  for 
any  useful  purpose  unite  in  society. 

One  of  the  first  causes  is,  their  want  of  an 
articulate  language  ;t.e.  the  want  of  the  means 
of  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other. 
Although  we  hear  of  animals  assorting  toge¬ 
ther  in  herds,  in  flocks,  in  flights,  and  so  on, 
we  can  hardly  say  that  they  are  social ;  we 
rather  call  rooks,  beavers,  rabbits,  and  such¬ 
like,  gregarious  animals.  They  may,  indeed, 
have  cries  and  other  sounds  by  which  to  ex¬ 
press  pleasure  or  pain,  yet  they  have  not,  like 
man,  any  formed  speech  by  which  to  hold  con¬ 
verse  with  each  other.  As  in  their  modes  of 
living  they  make  no  improvement,  we  con¬ 
clude  that,  deprived  of  the  power  of  commu¬ 


nicating  their  ideas,  they  are  incapable  of 
looking  through  a  series  of  means  to  the  end 
which  those  means  arc  calculated  to  produce; 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  acted  upon 
by  the  desire  of  improvement,  or  the  benefits 
of  civilisation  ;  that  they  arc  incapable  of  any 
moral  distinctions.  It  is  true  that  among 
these  inferior  classes  of  creation  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  capacity  not  less  than  in  their  modes 
of  life — one  bird,  fur  instance,  building  its 
nest  more  neatly  or  commudiuusly  than  an¬ 
other  ;  one  being  a  solitary,  another  a  grega¬ 
rious  animal  —  yet,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  propensity  since  the  first  day  of  their 
creation,  such  does  it  still  remain,  without 
improvement  or  alteration  in  their  habits  or 
their  manners.  Thus  we  find  the  ostrich, 
which  leaves  her  eggs  in  the  sand  that  the  sun 
may  hatch  tliem  by  the  w  armth  of  his  beams, 
described  as  acting  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  the  book  of  Job,  one  of  the  oldest  books 
in  existence.  She  is  described  as  the  bird 
which  “leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  on  the  dust,  and  forgetteth 
that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild 
beast  may  break  them.”  “  She  is  hardened,” 
continues  the  inspired  writer,  “  against  her 
young  ones,  as  though  they  were  not  hers: 
her  labour  is  in  vain,  without  fear,  because 
God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom,  neither 
hath  he  imparted  to  her  understanding.” 
Hence  we  agree  that  that  Almighty  God  who 
called  all  creatures  into  existence  in  such 
manner  as  seemed  unto  him  good,  has  im¬ 
parted  to  the  inferior  animals  of  the  world 
we  inhabit  no  power  of  improving  their  situ¬ 
ation  fur  any  useful  purpose  with  each  other. 

They,  then,  are  thus  unable  to  enter  into 
those  social  contracts  which  arc  among  the 
moving-springs  which  urge  on  and  mature 
society.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is,  the 
absence  of  all  recognised  property — a  distinct 
recognition  of  ;tro))erty  being  peculiar  to  the 
human  race.  Its  effects  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  because  this  it  is  that  leads  to  com¬ 
merce,  to  exchange,  to  all  those  mercantile 
transactions  which  occupy  this  busy  world, 
and  which  enlarge,  though  sometimes,  we 
fear,  they  contaminate  our  ideas.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men,  but  is  to  be  found  distinctly 
in  no  other  race  of  animals,  which  seem  to 
know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species  of 
contracts.  Two  greyhounds,  indeed,  in  run¬ 
ning  down  the  same  hare,  have  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  acting  in  some  sort  of  con¬ 
cert,  each  turning  her  towards  his  companion, 
or  endeavouring  to  intercept  her  when  his 
companion  turns  her  to  himself.  Yet  this  is 
not  the  effect  of  any  previous  contract — being, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  accidental  concur¬ 
rence  of  their  passions  in  the  same  object  at 
that  particular  time.  And  to  the  same  cause,— 
passion,  propensity,  instinct,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  termed, — we  may  attribute  those 
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wonderful  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  in-  ! 
sects, — bees,  ants,  and  wasps,  for  instance, < — 
which  would  lead  us  almost  to  believe  them 
to  be  endowed  with  reason,  were  it  not,  as  I 
said  before,  that  they  remain  stationary,  and 
1  have  remained  stationary  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world  ;  whicli  we  conclude  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  were  tliey  possessed  of ' 
the  faculties  of  thinking,  arguing,  and,  above 
all,  of  recognising  property,  and  consequently 
of  entering  into  an  ccjuitable  commercial 
treaty.  “  No  man,”  says  the  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Natiom,  “  ever  saw  a  dog  make  a 
fair  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for 
another  with  another  dog.  No  body  ever  ' 
saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and  natural 
cries,  signify  to  another, — ‘  this  is  mine;  that 
is  yours :  1  am  w  illing  to  give  this  for  that.’  ” 
Now  of  this  propensity — which  is  natural  to 
man,  and  leads  him  to  the  must  important 
results,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently 
to  specify  more  particularly — of  this  propen¬ 
sity  the  brute  creation  are  deprived  ;  and  they 
are  deprived  of  it  in  a  great  measure  from 
their  incapacity  to  reason  upon  the  use  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  recog¬ 
nise  it. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  lower  order  of  animals  from 
rising  above  the  rank  in  which  Divine  Provi-  i 
dence  has  been  ])lcased  originally  to  place  ; 
them  is,  the  very  short  time  during  which  ! 
they  remain  under  the  care  of  their  parents, 
the  quick  way  in  which  they  arrive  at  their  i 
mature  strength,  and  their  consequent  inca¬ 
pacity  for  education.  Young  birds,  for  in-  j 
stance,  the  nestlings  of  the  spring,  have  ar-  ; 
rived  almost  at  maturity  before  the  autumn  ;  j 
they  break  off  from  their  parents;  that  attach-  ; 
ment  which  subsisted  between  them  while  the  i 
youngremained  in  a  state  of  want  is  concluded;  | 
and,  perhaps,  iu  a  few  months  they  would  not  i 
recognise  each  other.  The  same,  to  a  certain  ! 
extent,  is  seen  among  the  larger  and  more  ' 
powerful  animals.  We  have  not,  indeed,  in  j 
this  country,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  | 
they  would  net  in  their  wild  state ;  but  we  1 
know  enough  of  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  horse,  j 
to  be  aware  that  they  attend  and  feed  by  their 
mother’s  side  only  for  a  short  period,  during  ' 
which  they  are  protected  by  her  care  and  fed  i 
hy  her  milk  ;  no  sooner,  however,  have  they  ! 
obtained  strength  to  defend  themselves,  and  ' 
the  sense  to  provide  for  their  wants,  than  nil 
intercourse  between  the  parent  and  her  off-  j 
spring  is  for  ever  closed. 

With  man  it  is  different.  To  man,  origin-  i 
nlly  formed  in  God’s  own  image,  n  reason- , 
iog,  thinking,  and  investigating  mind  has  been 
pven,  which  still  survives  the  full.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  which,  the  formation  of  his  bodily  or-  ' 
gans  is  such  as  to  make  him  capable  of  culti-  , 
'  vating  this  mind,  by  the  gift  of  speech,  in  a  i 
way  which  no  other  animal  can.  One  of  the  | 


epithets  by  which  man  was  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guished  among  ancient  writers,  was  that  of 
articulate- speauing.  Neither  to  walk  on  two 
legs,  nor  to  be  destitute  of  feathers,  are  pe¬ 
culiarities  which  distinguish  the  human  race 
from  many  other  animals ;  but  to  speak  arti¬ 
culately,  and  to  be  possessed  of  reason,  are 
what  may  be  called  man’s  own,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty.  As  an  adjunct  to  reason,  the  power  of 
speech  is  a  gift  of  the  very  highest  import¬ 
ance.  All  the  ideas  of  improvement  which 
are  suggested  to  the  heart  of  a  thinking  being 
would  inevitably  perish  there  —  would  little 
benefit  himself — would  certainly  never  benefit 
others, — if  the  person  who  first  conceived  them 
was  incapable  of  communicating  them. 

Now  this  power  of  holding  rational  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other  is  the  first  and  pri¬ 
mary  cause  which  makes  man  a  social  animal. 
Other  animals  may  collect  in  herds  or  shoals : 
man,  and  man  only,  associates  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  support  and  assistance, — he,  and 
he  only,  can  communicate  his  thoughts,  his 
opinions,  and  suggestions,  and  thus  benefit 
his  fellow-creatures  by  his  conceptions,  or  de¬ 
rive  benefit  himself  from  theirs. 

Such  are  the  qualifications  of  man  for  so¬ 
ciety.  Of  the  origin  of  society  there  is  little 
to  say  ;  of  its  nature  and  progress  much.  The 
origin  of  human  society  is  the  fact,  that  our 
Creator  was  pleased  to  form  us  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  and  to  place  us  in  families.  Such  we 
learn  from  Scripture  was  the  fact.  Nor  are 
we  to  supfiose,  with  infidel  philosophers,  that 
the  natural  state  of  man  is  that  of  the  savage. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  man  came 
forth  from  his  Maker’s  hand  not  an  ignorant, 
half-reasoning  savage,  but  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  our  race.  The  nearer  we  remount 
to  the  great  origin  of  nations,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  find  that  knowledge  and  wealth  were 
widely  spread.  The  savage  state  is  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  original  state;  and  in  many 
places,  especially  iu  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
we  find  traces  of  a  state  of  high  civilisation, 
previous  to  that  savage  state  Worn  which  the 
present  civilisation  of  those  countries  takes  its 
date.  Men  seem,  —  by  their  rejection  of  that 
necessary  control  under  which  we  fiml  God 
to  have  placed  them  (the  parental  and  the  pa¬ 
triarchal,  ending  iu  the  monarchical  rule),  by 
their  desire  to  obtain  freedom  by  throwing 
off  the  restraints  of  societv, — to  have  degene¬ 
rated  into  savages ;  and  then  from  the  savage 
state,  aided  by  some  traditional  traces  of  their 
previous  condition,  to  have  been  brought  back 
to  civilisation.  And  this  would  very  natu¬ 
rally  take  place  in  process  of  time  in  a  crea¬ 
ture  so  formed  for  society  as  we  have  shewn 
man  to  be.  He  tried  to  be  entirely  free  from 
restraint ;  he  found  this  to  reduce  him  to  bar¬ 
barism  ;  and  he  willingly  entered  into  a  state 
of  restraint  again. 

We  may  suppose  a  grandson  of  Noah  to 
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bnvc  retired  to  some  nninhnbited  repion  with  | 
his  wife  and  children ;  determined  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  those  restraints  to  which  he  may  j 
have  l)een  exposed,  he  has  8ej)amted  himself  ' 
from  the  control  of  others.  But  how  does  he 
fare?  His  chief  object  will  now  be  to  pro¬ 
cure  food.  He  will  be  a  hunter  and  a  fowler ;  ! 
but  he  must  not  only  be  a  hunter  and  fowler.  | 
He  will  want  wca|>ons  to  enable  him  to  slay  ' 
the  animals  he  pursues;  he  must  therefore 
invent  and  make  such  wea|>ons.  He  will  want 
clothes ;  and  must  patch  together  the  skins  of 
the  beasts  he  has  slain.  He  will  require  shel¬ 
ter  for  his  head;  and  though  it  l>e  only  by 
the  branches  of  trees,  he  must  frame  his  own 
house.  He  will  thus  be  his  own  hunter  of 
game,  purveyor  of  provisions,  his  own  ar¬ 
mourer,  tailor,  carpenter ;  and,  as  he  who  does 
a  little  of  every  thing  does  nothing  well,  all 
these  things  will  be  im|>erfectly  performed ;  and 
ill  most  of  these  labours  his  wife  will  have  to 
be  employed  as  well  as  himself.  Of  course, 
they  will  fiavc  no  time  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  their  children  will  grow  up  more  ignorant 
than  themselves.  And  so  here  we  have  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  savages,  scarcely  one  whit  better  than 
the  beasts  that  perish :  not  in  their  natural 
state,  but  in  their  corrupted  state. 

The  family  increases,  and  divides  into  many 
families :  and  so  we  find  a  savage  tribe,  bound 
only  by  respect  to  their  common  founder;  but 
each  family  acting  indeiiendently.  The  tribe 
increases,  and  other  tribes  are  formed  ;  sepa¬ 
rating  from  one  another,  either  on  account  of 
quarrels,  or  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  food 
elsewhere. 

Now  some  jihilosophers  have  pointed  out 
how,  by  a  junction  of  two  or  three  tribes,  ci¬ 
vilisation  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ensue. 
But  this  is  theory,  not  fact.  We  do  not  know 
it  as  a  fact,  that  any  savage  tribe  ever  did  ci¬ 
vilise  itself.  We  know  of  civilised  nations  be¬ 
come  barbarous,  but  we  do  not  know  vice  versa; 
though  every  savage  tribe  is  capable  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  and  jirepared  to  receive  it.  There 
never  was  a  period  in  history  when  there  was 
not  in  existence  a  eivilised  nation ;  and  it  has 
been  by  the  intercourse  of  a  civilised  nation 
with  a  tribe  of  savages, — of  the  Romans,  for 
example,  with  our  own  ancestors,  —  that  the 
savage  tribe  was  civilised. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  civilising  savage 
tribes  has  always  been  found  in  inducing 
them  to  live  together  on  friendly  terms.  But 
once,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  induce 
them  to  do  this,  and  the  progress  of  society 
is  rapid.  Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  four 
tribes  thus  persuaded  to  act  together  under 
the  government  of  one  chief. 

The  father  of  each  family  in  each  tribe  has 
been  accustomed,  each  for  himself,  in  his  state 
of  independence,  to  make  his  own  weapons, 
and  kill  his  own  game;  to  make  his  own 
clothes,  and  to  buud  bis  own  house.  But 


after  they  have  aliode  together  for  a  time,  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and 
estimating  each  other’s  talents  and  abilities, 
they  will  probably  discover  that  one  of  them 
has  a  particular  talent  for  making  bows  and 
arrows  ;  that  one  exeels  the  rest  in  the  acti¬ 
vity  he  displays  in  hunting,  when  he  may 
bring  home  more  game  than  all  the  others 
put  together ;  that  a  third  fits  the  skins  more 
linndily  to  the  person ;  and  that  a  fourth  builds 
his  hut  more  ingeniously  and  better  capable 
of  keeping  out  the  weather.  Now  what  is  the 
result  ?  Were  they  destitute  of  reason,  or  had 
they  even  no  means  of  communicating  with 
one  another,  they  would  continue  to  go  on  as 
they  began.  One  would  have  plenty  of  food, 
hut  the  weapons  wherewith  to  slay  it  would 
be  indifferently  made ;  and  he  would  be  badly 
elothed,  and  worse  lodged.  Another  would 
make  excellent  bows  and  arrows ;  but,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  use  them  well,  he  would  not 
lie  better  olf  than  his  companion  as  to  house 
or  apparel.  Of  the  others,  one  would  be  well 
clothed,  and  the  other  well  housed ;  but  their 
comforts  would  be  sadly  abridged  in  their 
food  and  other  wants.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
brutes  go  on  and  never  improve.  But  man, 
being  gifted  with  speech  ns  well  ns  reason, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  four  masters  of 
these  imaginary  families  will  mutually  agree: 
that  if  one  is  the  best  hunter  of  the  party, 
he  hnd  better  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time 
in  hunting  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest ;  while 
he  who  is  the  best  hand  at  making  bows  and 
arrows  will  be  most  usefully  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  these  weapons  for  the  hunter ;  and  he 
who  has  the  greatest  talent  for  making  clothes, 
in  making  the  clothes  of  all  the  party  ;  and  if 
the  fourth  can  build  a  hut  more  neatly  and  in 
less  time  than  any  of  the  rest,  they  will  soon  see 
that  it  will  answer  their  purpose  well  to  hunt 
end  make  arrows  and  clothes  for  him,  while 
they  leave  him  at  leisure  to  build  their  houses. 
And  thus  we  come  to  the  first  great  principle 
i  of  civilisation — the  division  of  labour,  of  which 
I  the  results  are  most  important. 

I  The  first  of  these  will  be  found  to  be,  in- 
i  creased  skill.  The  division  of  labour,  by  re- 
I  ducing  every  man’s  business  to  some  one  sim- 
'  pie  operation,  and  by  making  this  o;>eration 
the  sole  employment  of  his  life,  necessarily 
increases  the  dexterity  of  the  w'orkman.  A 
man  may  have  a  particular  talent  for  build¬ 
ing  huts,  for  instance;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
I  hunt  and  make  his  clothes  too  (however  im- 
I  perfectly  he  may  do  the  latter,  in  which  he 
does  not  excel),  they  distract  his  attention 
from  that  in  which  he  does  excel ;  and  there- 
I  fore,  great  as  may  be  his  turn  for  architec- 
I  ture,  his  houses  will  not  be  built  with  either 
j  the  quickness  or  the  dexterity  which  is  dis¬ 
played  by  him  who  is  occupiwl  in  nothing 
else.  And  hence,  when  once  society  is  formed, 
and  various  subdivisions  of  labour  are  esti* 
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blished,  the  various  improvements  in  all  the 
comforts  of  life  arise.  And  so  society  will  be 
gmdunlly  subdivided  into  those  various  trades 
which  separately  work  for  one  particular  end. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  building  houses, 
both  the  bricklayer  and  the  carpenter — to  call 
them  by  the  names  most  faiiiihur  to  us— may 
very  jiroperly  be  called  builders,  and  ])erhnps 
a  carpenter  or  bricklayer  might  either  of  them 
ie]>arntely  contrive  to  build  a  house  (doing 
the  work  in  which  he  does  not  excel  together 
with  that  in  which  he  does)  better  than  most 
other  men  ;  but  the  house,  after  all,  would 
not  be  built  so  fast,  or  so  well,  by  two  carpen¬ 
ters  or  two  bricklayers,  ns  by  one  carpenter 
in  conjunction  with  one  bricklayer,  each  ex¬ 
ercising  and  working  in  his  own  jiarticulur 
trade.  Now  this  is  called  subdivision  of  la¬ 
bour,  which,  ns  it  imjiroves  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman,  necessarily  increases  the  rjuaii- 
tity  of  work  he  is  able  to  perform.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  subdivision  is  thus  illustrated 
by  Adam  Smith  :  “  A  common  smith,”  he 
says,  “  who,  though  accustomed  to  handle 
the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make 
nails,  if  upon  some  occasion  he  has  been 
obliged  to  attempt  it,  will,  I  am  afraid,  he 
scarcely  able  to  make  two  or  three  hundred 
nails  in  a  day,  and  those  very  bad  ones.  A 
smith  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  nails, 
but  whose  sole  or  principal  business  has  not 
been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  seldom,  with  his 
utmost  diligence,  make  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand  nails  in  a  day.  I  have 
seen  several  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age 
who  hud  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but 
that  of  making  nails,  who,  when  they  exerted 
themselves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  nails  in  a  day.  The 
making  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  simjilest  operations.  The  same  person 
blows  the  bellows,  stirs  or  mends  the  tire,  ns 
there  is  occasion,  heats  the  iron,  and  forges 
every  part  of  the  nail :  in  forging  the  head, 
too,  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  tools.  Jlore- 
over,”  he  continues,  still  enforcing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  subilivision  of  labour,  “  the  advan¬ 
tage  w  Inch  is  gained  by  saving  the  tinre  which 
is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  sort  of 
work  to  another,  is  much  greater  than  we 
should  at  first  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  pass  very  rpiickly  from  one 
sort  of  employment  to  another  that  is  carried 
on  witli  quite  difi’erent  tools.”  The  briek- 
layer,  for  instance,  who  in  building  a  house 
for  himself  tries  to  be  his  own  carj)entcr,  must 
loose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  from  one 
business  to  another,  even  though  carried  on 
in  the  same  jilnce.  “  A  man  in  changing 
his  employment  commonly  saunters  a  little. 
When  he  first  begins  the  new  work,  he  is  sel¬ 
dom  very  keen  or  hearty ;  his  mind,  as  they 
say,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  some  time  he 
rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  purpose. 


The  habit  of  sauntering,  or  of  indolent,  care¬ 
less  application,  which  is  naturally,  or  ratlier 
necessarily,  acquired  by  every  workman  who 
is  obliged  to  change  his  tools  every  half-hour, 
and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different 
ways  almost  every  day  of  his  life,  renders 
him  almost  always  slothful  and  lazy,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  vigorous  application,  even  on  the 
most  pressing  oceusions.  Independent,  there¬ 
fore,  of  Ids  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterity', 
this  cause  alone  must  always  reduce  consi¬ 
derably  the  quantity  of  work  which  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing.” 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  society,  we  must 
not,  however,  proceed  ti>o  fust ;  but  having 
illustrated  its  origin  by  the  idea  of  four  tribes 
meeting  together,  capable  of  holding  commu¬ 
nication,  and  thus  of  perceiving  the  advantage 
which  must  arise  to  the  whole  from  one  of  the 
heads  of  each  fandly  applying  himself  solely 
in  hunting  for  the  good  of  the  rest;  the  other 
in  making  bows  and  arrows  ;  a  third  in  mak¬ 
ing  clothes;  a  fourth  in  building  huts, — we 
must  now  shew  how  this  ilivision  of  labour 
will  begin  gradually  to  effect  a  progress  in 
civilisation. 

At  first,  and  while  the  numbers  congregated 
together  are  yet  few,  there  will  probably  be 
but  little  dispute  as  to  the  property  or  pos¬ 
session  of  their  goods.  While  there  is  but  one 
hunter,  he  must,  of  course,  hunt  for  the  whole; 
and  all  being  solely  employed  for  his  benefit 
and  that  of  their  fellows,  will  expect  to  partake 
equally  of  the  produce  of  his  hunting.  But 
by  and  by  when  the  society  extends,  and  there 
are  found  to  be  two  hunters  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  again,  when  there  must  even¬ 
tually  he  many  to  provide  for  the  whole,  and 
when  (as  no  question  will  bo  the  case)  one 
will  be  found  more  active  or  more  skilful  than 
another,  then  will  it  ho  necessary  to  fix  on 
some  plan  by'  wliicb  he  who  has  bestowed 
most  labour  or  trouble  on  any  work  shall  en¬ 
joy  the  greater  proportion  of  the  gain  ;  and  it 
lias  invariably  been  found  that  the  only  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  effectual,  and  peaceable  way  of 
accomplisbing  this,  lias  been  by  giving  to 
every  one  wlio  lias  called  any  possession  into 
existence,  or  lias  acquired  it  in  any  legal  way, 
an  exclusive  right  to  such  possession  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit,  leaving  him  free  either 
to  keep  it,  or  to  exchange  it,  in  any  way  he 
may  jdcase,  for  any  other  possession  which 
any  one  else  has,  and  which  they  may  mu¬ 
tually  agree  to  do  for  their  mutual  benefit  or 
convenience. 

And  hence  arises  the  right  of  property,  of 
which  the  first  great  consequence  is,  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  begin  to  exchange  their  goods  with 
one  another  upon  some  principle  of  equity  or 
value.  When  once  it  is  admitted  that  what 
any  man  acquires  for  himself  is  his  own,  lie 
will  be  enabled  either  to  keep  it  or  give  it 
away,  or  exchange  it  with  another,  as  be 
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may  tliink  proi)er.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
in  Uie  first  elements  of  society  he  will  ex¬ 
change  it.  However  great  may  be  the  talent 
of  one  man  for  catching  game,  or  of  another 
for  making  clothes,  it  Is  plain  that  the  one 
will  not  be  able  to  live  on  game  only,  nor 
the  other  without  clothes ;  therefore  each  will 
seek  the  other — the  one  for  clothes,  the  other 
fur  subsistence ;  nor  will  each  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  he  wants  from  his  fellow,  except 
by  imparting  to  him,  in  his  turn,  of  his  own 
acquirements.  This  kind  of  exchange  is  called 
barter,  and  will,  even  in  a  very  moderate  state 
of  society,  soon  begin  to  reward  lulwur,  and 
industry,  and  skill.  Thus,  let  there  be  in 
the  same  society  only  two  builders  of  huts  or 
houses ;  yet  he  who  builds  his  huts  with  the 
greatest  quickness,  dexterity,  and  security, 
will,  of  course,  l>c  most  generally  cm])luyeil 
by  the  hunters  and  clothes-makers  in  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  so  be  able  to  stipulate  for  a  greater 
])roportion  of  provisions  and  better  clothing 
than  will  he  who  is  less  skilful  or  more  slow 
in  erecting  houses.  The  same  will  apply  to 
all  the  other  trades  and  businesses  of  life; 
and  thus  will  industry  be  rewarded,  skill  en¬ 
couraged,  and  prudence  and  sagacity  fostered 
and  promoted. 

Hence  would  be  immense  benefits;  but  in 
the  progress  of  society  we  cannot  rest  here: 
another  result  is  found  to  spring  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  individual  property. 

For  after  a  time  exchange  by  barter  is  found 
to  be  very  embarrassing  in  its  operations.  Let  I 
us  now  suppose  society  to  have  advanced  far  I 
beyond  its  mere  elements.  We  will  suppose 
the  wandering  tribes  gradually  to  have  become 
stationary  ;  to  have  built  so  many  houses  that 
they  may  be  said  to  inherit  a  city ;  to  have 
brought  a  quantity  of  land  into  cultivation ; 
to  have  invented  instruments  or  tools  with 
which  to  facilitate  their  labours ;  to  have  built 
vessels  with  which  to  navigate  the  river,  on  the 
banks  of  which  their  houses  are  built — in  fact, 
to  have  adopted  some  of  the  elements  of  civi¬ 
lised  life,  but  not  as  yet  to  have  acquired  any 
other  means  of  exchanging  their  goods  hot 
barter, — we  shall  soon  perceive  how  very  in¬ 
convenient  such  a  mode  of  exchange  must  be¬ 
come.  One  man,  we  will  suppose,  has  more 
of  a  certain  commodity  than  he  himself  has 
occasion  for,  while  another  has  less.  The 
former,  consequently,  w'ould  be  glad  to  dis- 
])osc  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part 
of  this  superfluity.  But  if  this  latter  should 
chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former  stands 
in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  Iretween 
them.  The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his 
shop  than  he  can  himself  consume,  and  the 
brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  be  glad  to 
])urchase  a  part  of  it ;  but  they  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  respective  trades;  and  the 
butcher  is  already  provided  with  all  the  bread  l| 


'  and  beer  he  has  immediate  occasion  for — so 
that  in  this  case  no  exchange  can  be  made  | 
between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  , 
nor  they  his  customers;  and  they  are  all  of 
them  thus  mutually  less  serviceable  to  one 
;  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man,  in  every 
society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labour,  must  naturally  have  endea¬ 
voured  so  to  manage  his  affairs  ns  to  have  by  ' 
him  at  all  times,  besides  the  peculiar  produce 
of  his  own  industry,  a  certain  quantity  of  some 
:  one  commodity  or  other,  such  as  he  imagined 
few  people  would  be  likely  to  refuse  in  ex¬ 
change  fur  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  money. 

Many  different  commodities  were  necessa¬ 
rily  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purjiosc. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  rude  ages  of  society  cat- 
I  tie  were  used  as  the  common  instrument  of 
commerce;  and  though  they  must  have  been 
an  inconvenient  one,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  this,  from  the  Latin  word  for  money,  pecu- 
nia,  which  is  derived  from  pecus,  which  signi¬ 
fies  cattle,— a  word  adopted  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  as  an  adjective,  when  we  speak  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  matters.  So  also  in  Homer’s  Iliad, 
which  contains  a  most  correct  representation 
I  of  ancient  customs,  the  generosity  of  Glaucus 
I  is  thus  described  : 

"  Brave  Olaucus  then  each  narrow  thonzht  resimed. 

Jove  warmed  his  bosom  and  enlarj^e.!  his  mind ; 

Fur  Diometl's  brass  arms  of  mean  device, 

For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulgar  price). 

He  irave  his  own  of  i;uld,  divinely  wrought, 

A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought.” 

Salt  is  said  to  be  the  common  instrument 
of  commerce  and  exchanges  in  Abyssinia ;  a 
species  of  shells  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
India;  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland;  tobacco 
at  Virginia  ;  sugar  in  some  of  our  West  India 
I  colonics ;  hides  or  dressed  leather  in  some 
;  other  countries.  In  all  countries,  however, 

,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  determined,  by  ir¬ 
resistible  reasons,  to  give  the  jireferenee  for 
this  cnijdoyment  to  metals  above  every  other 
commodity.  Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  with 
as  little  loss  ns  any  other  commodity  (scarcely 
any  thing  being  less  perishable  than  they  are), 
but  they  ean  also,  without  any  loss,  be  divided 
,  into  any  number  of  parts,  and  they  lie  eom- 
!  paratively  in  a  very  small  compass.  But  it  is 
I  not  necessary  for  us  to  proceed  any  further 
in  descanting  on  the  advantage  of  the  metals 
— of  course,  we  mean  the  precious  metals— 
as  a  circulating  medium,  a  convenient  renre- 
,  sentative  of  value.  Our  purpose  in  alluding 
to  the  subject  being  merely  to  shew  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  introduction  of  money  has  on  the  so¬ 
ciety  into  which  it  is  introduced. 

Already,  under  the  most  limited  state  of 
barter,  some  ineipiality  will  be  created.  The 
I  besthunler,nnd  the  best  makerof  arms,  would 
obtain  the  best  of  houses,  and  the  greatest  ! 
abundance  of  provisions.  So,  also,  as  repre-  i 
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sentatives  of  Tulue  are  introduced,  —  as  cattle, 
for  instance,  arc  adopted  ns  the  medium  of 
buying  and  selling, — will  the  most  prudent, 
the  most  industrious,  the  most  skilful,  while 
the  rights  of  ])roperty  are  respected,  become 
the  most  opulent  in  cattle;  but  as  money  lies 
in  so  small  a  compass,  is  most  readily  circu¬ 
lated,  and  most  easily  accumulated,  so  does 
its  introduction  soon  destroy  that  approach  to 
an  equality  of  ranks  which  may  prevail  in  an 
early  state  of  society.  Then  commence  those 
various  modes  by  which  society  branches  off 
into  various  professions,  trades,  and  callings. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace  these  va¬ 
rious  ramifications  from  the  very  beginning 
of  social  life.  At  first  the  mere  wants  of 
nature  require  to  be  supplied  ;  but  ns  wealth 
accumulates  in  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
he  will  be  desirous  of  adding  ornaments  to 
his  other  possessions,  and  he  will  prefer  for 
clothing,  for  example,  that  which  is  of  the 
finest  texture  or  the  brightest  colour.  Thus 
are  persons  encouraged  to  employ  their  in¬ 
ventive  faculties  in  discovering  the  means  of 
making  the  skins  of  animals  into  fine  cloth, 
and  dyeing  them  of  a  pleasing  colour ;  and 
thence  arises  a  variety  of  the  branches  of 
manufacture  and  of  the  tine  arts ;  and  he 
who  exercises  the  arts  of  ingenuity  at  home, 
being,  of  course,  most  generally  employed,  and 
thus  extending  his  means,  soon  becomes  no 
less  rich  in  the  means  of  subsistence  than  those 
who  procure  it  from  the  forest,  or  labour  for 
it  in  the  field.  Property  thus  acquired,  and 
so  exceeding  the  continual  wants  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  descends  to  the  children  of  the  artist, 
and  with  it  is  perhaps  inherited  the  skill  by 
which  it  was  obtained.  In  process  of  time 
other  circumstances  contribute  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth  ;  and  ns  soon  us  this  takes 
place,  those  who  arc  exempt  by  this  circum¬ 
stance  from  labour,  begin  to  require  amuse¬ 
ment  at  home  —  for  long  before  society  has 
arrived  at  this  point,  man  has  discovered 
that  his  chief  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  found  in 
indolence.  In  order  to  juoduce  this  amuse¬ 
ment  a  new  set  of  labourers  are  brought  into 
action — those  who  labour  for  the  improvement  | 
of  the  mind.  At  first  entertainment  oidy  is 
sought:  during  the  respite  from  the  toils  of 
business  or  of  war,  which  u  feast  or  a  peace 
afforded,  were  introduced  minstrels  and  harp¬ 
ers;  and  thus,  out  of  very  simple  elements 
were  poetry  and  music  luoiluced.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  at  first,  it  may  be, 
the  mere  ebullitions  of  feeling,  the  unpreme¬ 
ditated  ])roduction  of  the  mind;  but  by  and 
by  it  is  found  that  whatever  is  thus  produceil 
is  soon  lost.  Even  the  inventor  of  a  poem 
himself  cannot  recal  all  the  ftdicitous  ex¬ 
pressions  which  flowed  at  the  moment  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  from  his  tongue,  nor  all  the  modulated 
tones  which  his  musical  instrument  produced. 
The  utility  of  recording  these — of  noting 


down,  besides,  the  thoughts  of  wisdom,  and 
preserving  them  for  the  instruction  of  future 
ages — is  manifest;  and  thence  arises  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters,  or  written  signs,  to  record  oral 
language.  From  writing  come  books,  from 
books  sciences;  and  as  culture  refines  the 
taste  and  increases  the  demand,  this  leads 
at  length  to  that  infinite  variety  of  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits  which  forms  the  business  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  society,  as  it  advances  fur¬ 
ther  towards  literature  and  refinement, — the 
varied  fields  of  science  ever  new-opening,  and 
wilier  opening,  on  their  view. 

And  then  it  is  found  must  convenient  to 
assign  to  each  their  respective  professions 
and  employments.  Iii  a  rude  state,  every 
subject  in  time  of  danger  is  a  soldier,  as  in¬ 
terested  in  one  common  defence;  but  when 
civilisation  bas  proceeded  thus  far,  and  the 
vufious  useful  avocations,  or  elegant  employ¬ 
ments,  or  literary  labours,  are  assigned  to 
those  who  excel  in  them,  it  is  found  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  divert  them  from  these  pursuits,  and 
the  national  possessions  are  found  best  de¬ 
fended  by  a  regularly  organised  army,  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  whose  propensities  are  warlike, 
and  who  perhaps,  in  a  low'er  state  of  civilis¬ 
ation,  would  be  classed  among  the  professional 
hunters.  Individual  possessions,  too,  as  they 
become  more  extended,  and  various,  and  com¬ 
plicated,  are  found  to  require  the  defence 
of  statutes,  which,  it  is  also  perceived,  will 
be  best  interpreted  and  administered  by  being 
made  the  business  of  a  jiarticuiar  profession. 
Medicine,  which  in  uncultivated  countries  is 
confined  to  the  experimental  knowledge  of  a 
few  simples,  becomes  a  complex  and  detached 
study,  requiring  the  undivided  attention  of 
those  who  undertake  to  acquire  a  proficiency 
in  it.  M’ith  respect  to  religion,  too,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  is  best  explained  and  enforced, 
w  hen  those  whom  God  has  commissioned  to 
act  ill  his  name  arc  so  far  exempted  from 
manual  labour  us  to  be  able  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  those  studies  and  duties 
which  arc  peculiar  to  their  sacred  calling. 
Commerce,  taking  a  wider  range  and  scope, 
becomes  of  itself  a  profession ;  and  what  was 
once  confined  to  the  simple  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  of  a  few  superfluous  articles  between 
nations,  scarcely  of  more  importance  than  the 
same  kind  of  traffic  between  individuals, 
branches  out  into  an  arduous  science,  and 
opens  an  extensive  field  of  speculation. 

Now,  in  order  to  thcirfilling  with  propriety 
their  several  stations,  it  is  necessary  that 
early  in  life  men  should  have  their  attention 
es]>ecially  drawn  to  those  occupations,  trades, 
or  professions,  which  they  are  subsequently  to 
follow.  If  a  man  wishes  his  sun  to  excel  in 
any  trade  or  business,  he  know’s  no  way  so 
proper  to  bring  him  up  to  it  as  by  appren¬ 
ticing  him  to  tliat  business.  Does  he  desire 
that  Tic  should  excel  in  any  art?  be  proceeds 
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to  instruct  liim  in  tliu  first  dements  of  tliat  art. 
Is  it  his  object  to  bring  liini  ujt  to  any  of  tlic 
more  learned  profession^?  he  endeavours  to 
imbue  him  with  the  learning  necessary  for  his 
advancement  in  those  professions.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  think  it  worth  while  to  compel  tlieir  chil¬ 
dren  to  embrace,  contrary  to  their  decided 
wishes,  any  one  of  the  several  oecupations  of 
life.  Hut  still  they  endeavour  to  bias  their 
minds  in  favour  of  that  in  which  they  think 
they  have  the  greatest  prospect  of  success, 
and  they  then  leave  circumstances  to  work 
their  way  ;  and  generally  speaking  it  is  found 
tliat  ultimately  the  parents’  wishes  arc  com¬ 
plied  witli,  and  that  that  to  which  the  son 
is  directed  when  young,  that  to  which  the 
mind  applies  itselt  when  capable  of  receiving 
early  impressions,  and  when  the  impression 
is  likely  to  be  durable,  is  the  very  occupation 
which  he  follows  when  arrived  at  maturity; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  business  to  which 
his  mind  has  been  early  led,  and  in  which  he 
has  been  instructed  before  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  other  things,  it  is  just  the  very 
thing  in  which  he  makes  the  most  proficieney. 
Now  here  again  we  find  man  assisted  by  that 
other  propensity,  in  which  he  differs  from  the 
brute  creation.  The  young  of  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals,  as  already  said,  remain  but  a  very  short 
time  under  the  care  of  their  parents.  They 
arrive  quickly  at  maturity  ;  they  have  no  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  to  be  cultivated  ;  they  soon 
become  independent  of  the  authors  of  their 
being.  With  man  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It 
requires  some  years  before  a  child  could  pos¬ 
sibly  subsist  without  the  parents’  care ;  it  is 
very  many  years  before  it  could,  with  any 
effect,  provide  for  its  own  support.  It  follows 
therefore,  as  a  law  of  nature,  the  wise  law  of 
a  benefieent  Providence — for  when  a  Christian 
speaks  of  nature,  he  merely  means  a  mode  of 
Divine  operation  —  it  follows  as  a  law,  that, 
instead  of  leaving  his  parents  at  an  early  age, 
like  the  young  of  birds  and  beasts,  tlie  youth 
of  the  human  species  remain  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  fatlier  and  mother  for  many 
years,  during  which  they  acquire  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  their  parents  have  to  teach. 
Hence  proceeds  education,  tlie  advancement 
of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  successive 
generations  (unless  retarded  by  wars  and  re¬ 
volutions),  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  much 
of  that  progress  of  civilisation  which  renders 
man  so  pre-eminently  the  lord  of  creation. 
Hence,  too,  arises  that  affectionate  intercourse 
between  the  parent  and  the  child,  abiding 
]>crmanently  through  life,  begun  in  habit, 
founded  in  attachment  on  the  one  part,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other:  — 

“  Thus  brast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend; 

The  motheri  nurse  it,  and  the  sin  i  defend ; 

The  >oung  dismissed,  to  wander  earth  or  air. 

There  sto|»  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  tlie  care. 

The  link  diasoWes  ••  each  seek  •  >•  fresh  embrace— 

Another  love  lucceed*— another  race 


A  longer  care  man’s  helpless  kind  demands ; 

That  longer  care  rwjuires  more  lasting  bands ; 
lleflcction,  reason,  still  the  tics  improve. 

At  ouce  exteud  tho  intciest  and  the  love  ; 

With  choice  we  flx,  with  sympathy  we  bum, 

Bach  virtue  in  eaeh  passion  takes  its  turn  ; 

And  stiU  new  need.s,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise. 
That  graft  lH*nevolcnee  on  charities. 

Still  as  one  brood  and  as  another  ro^. 

These  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  those. 
'I'he  last,  scarce  ripeneil  into  .perfect  man. 

Saw  helples.s  him  from  whom  their  life  began ; 
Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage, — 

Tliat  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age. 

While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope  combined. 
StiU  spread  the  Interest,  and  preserved  the  kind." 
(To  l>c  concluded  in  our  next  No.) 


THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE 
OF  GOTHIC  OR  ENGLISH  ECCLESIAS¬ 
TICAL  ARCHITECTURE.* 

.\monost  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  tvliich  abound 
in  this  island,  are  the  visible  memorials  of  those 
nations  which  have  succeeded  one  another  in  its 
occupancy.  To  the  age  of  the  Celtic  race,  the 
earliest  possessors  of  the  soil,  may  be  ascribed  the 
erection  of  these  rude  structures  and  temples  of  all 
but  primeval  antiquity,  the  cromlechs  and  stone 
circles  wliich  lie  scattered  over  its  surface;  and 
these  are  conceived  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Phcenicians,  whose  merchants  first  introduced 
amongst  the  aboriginal  Britons  the  arts  of  incipient 
civilisation.  For  of  these  ancient  relics  the  proto¬ 
types  api>ear,  described  in  holy  writ,  in  the  pillar 
raised  at  Bethel  by  Jacob,  in  the  altars  erected  by 
the  patriarchs,  in  the  circles  of  stone  set  up  by 
Moses  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  by  Joshua 
at  Gilgal.  Many  of  these  structures,  perhaps  from 
their  very  rudeness,  have  survived  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  time,  whilst  there  scarcely  remains  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  temples  erected  in  this  island  by  the 
Romans;  yet  it  is  from  Roman  edifices  that  we 
derive,  and  can  trace  by  a  gradual  transition,  the 
origin  and  progressive  advance  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  architecture  called  Gothic,  wiiich  presents 
in  its  later  stages  the  most  striking  contrast  that 
can  be  imagined  to  its  original  precursor. 

The  Romans  having  conquered  almost  the  whole 
of  Britain  in  the  first  century,  retained  possession 
of  the  southern  parts  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
During  this  period  they  not  only  instructed  the 
natives  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  but  also  with 
their  aid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  began  at  an 
early  period  to  erect  temples  and  public  edifices  in 
their  municipal  towns  and  cities,  though  doubtless 
much  inferior  to  those  at  llamc.  The  Christian 
religion  was  also  early  introduced,  but  for  a  time 
its  progress  was  slow ;  nor  was  it  till  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  that  it  was 

•  Extracted,  by  pormission,  from  a  furthcoming  edition 
(the  5lh)  of  "  The  Principles  of  Cuthic  Architecture  Elu¬ 
cidated,"  by  M.  H.  Bloxam ;  a  liouk  u  Inch  should  Itc  in 
the  bands  of  all  who  wisli  to  know  the  rudiments  of  the 
I  sublime  art  ou  which  it  treats. 
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openly  tolerated  by  the  state,  and  churches  publicly 
constructed  for  its  worshippers;  though  even  be¬ 
fore  that  event,  as  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  of  our  native 
hUtorians,  particular  structures  were  appropriated 
for  the  performance  of  its  divine  mysteries :  for 
that  historian  alludes  to  the  British  Christians  as 
reconstructing  the  churches  which  had,  in  the  Dio- 
clesisn  persecution,  been  levelled  to  the  ground. 
St.  Chrysostom  also  adverts  to  the  churches  and 
altars  in  this  island.  In  the  fifth  century,  Rome, 
oppressed  on  every  aide  by  enemies,  and  distracted 
with  the  vastness  of  her  conquests,  which  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  maintain,  recalled  her  legions 
from  Britain.  The  Romanised  Britons,  being  thus 
left  without  proteetion,  and  having,  during  their 
subjection  to  the  Romans,  lost  their  ancient  valour 
end  love  of  liberty,  in  a  short  time  fell  a  prey  to 
the  northern  barbarians;  in  this  extremity  they 
tailed  over  the  Saxons  to  assist  them,  when  the 
latter,  perceiving  their  defenceless  condition, turned 
round  upon  them,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
their  country.  In  the  struggle  which  then  took 
place,  the  churches  were  again  destroyed,  the  priests 
slain  at  the  very  altars,’  and  though  the  British 
Church  was  never  annihilated,  paganism  for  a  while 
became  triumphant. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
Christianity  was  again  prop.igated  in  this  country 
hy  Augustine,  Mellitus,  and  other  zealous  monks, 
6t.  Gregory,  the  head  of  the  papal  Church,  the 
originator  of  the  mission,  wrote  to  Mellitus  not  to 
destroy  the  heathen  temples,  but  only  the  idols 
found  within  them.  These,  and  such  churches 
built  by  the  Roman  or  British  Christians  as  were 
then  existing,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  proto¬ 
types  of  the  churches  afterwards  erected  in  this 
country. 

In  the  early  period  of  their  empire,  the  Romans 
imitated  the  Grecians  in  their  buildings  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  beauty,  forming,  however,  a  style  of  greater 
richness  in  detail,  though  less  chaste  in  effect;  and 
columns  of  the  different  orders,  with  their  entabla¬ 
tures,  were  used  to  support  and  adorn  their  public 
structures ;  but  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
arts  were  declining,  the  style  of  architecture  be¬ 
came  debased,  and  the  predominant  features  con¬ 
sisted  of  massive  square  piers  or  columns,  without 
entablatures,  from  the  imposts  of  which  sprung 
arches  of  a  semicircular  form  ;  a  rude  imitation  of 
this  dcb.ased  style  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  churches. 

The  Roman  basilicas,  or  halls  of  justice,  some  of 
which  were  subsequently  converted  into  churches, 

’  Ruehant  (edillcia  putilii'a  slmul  et  privat.a,  pa-slm  .<a- 
rerdotes  inter  altaria  Irucibantur. — Bedp,  Fed.  Iliif.  lib. 
Lc.15. 


to  which  also  their  names  were  given,  appear  to 
have  furnished  the  plan  for  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  churches  of  a  large  size,  being  divided  in 
the  interior  by  rows  of  columns.  From  this  divi¬ 
sion  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church  were  derived  ; 
and  in  the  semicircular  recess  at  the  one  end  for 
the  tribune,  we  perceive  the  origin  of  the  apsis,  or 
semicircular  east  end,  which  two  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon,’  and  many  of  our  ancient  Norman  churches 
still  present. 

But  independent  of  examples  afforded  by  some 
ancient  Roman  churches,  amongst  which  that  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury  is  particularly  mentioned, 
and  such  temples  and  public  buildings  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  which  were  then  remaining  in  Britain,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  converts  were  probably  directed  and 
assisted  in  the  simple  elements  of  architecture  by 
those  missionaries  from  Rome  who  propagated 
Christianity  amongst  them  ;  and  during  the  Saxon 
dynasty  architects  and  workmen  were  frequently 
procured  from  abroad  to  plan  and  raise  ecclesias¬ 
tical  structures.  The  Anglo-Saxon  churches  were 
of  rude  construction,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  with  some  few  exceptions,  of  no  great  di¬ 
mensions,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  mouldings,  though  in  some  instances  decorative 
sculpture  and  mouldings  are  to  be  met  with.  From 
the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Danes,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  so  general  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  monasteries  and  churches,  which  the  Nor¬ 
mans  rebuilt  when  the  country  became  tranquil, 
that  there  arc  comparatively  few  churches  existing 
which  wo  may  reasonably  presume ,  or  really  know,  to 
have  been  erected  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  age.  Many 
of  the  earlier  writers  on  this  subject  have  caused 
much  confusion  by  applying  the  terra  “Saxon” 
to  all  churches  and  other  edifices  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  the  pointed  style  by  semicircular- 
headed  doorw.ays,  windows,  and  arches.  But  the 
vestiges  of  .Anglo-Saxon  architecture  have  been  as 
yet  so  little  studied  or  known,  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out,  either  generally  or  in  detail, 
in  what  their  peculiarities  consist.  The  style 
may,  however,  be  said  to  have  approximated  in  ap¬ 
pearance  much  nearer  the  debased  Roman  style  of 
masonry  than  the  Norman,  and  to  have  been  also 
much  ruder  than  the  latter;  for  in  the  more  ancient 
churches,  such  as  that  at  Dover  Castle,  and  at 
Brixworih,  we  find  arches  constrncted  of  flat  bricks 
or  tiles,  set  edgewise,  which  was  also  a  Roman 
fashion.  The  masonry  was  chiefly  composed  of 
rag-stone  or  rubble,  with  ashlar,  or  square  d  blocks 
of  stone,  at  the  angles,  disposed  in  courses  after  a 
peculiar  manner. 

The  Norman  style  succeeded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 

’  Brixworth  Church,  Northamptonshire  and  Worth 
Church,  Surrey. 
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distinguished  by  a  greater  display  of  geometrical 
science  and  constructive  art.  The  masonry  is 
massive,  and  the  surface  is  relieved  by  projecting 
or  receding  members.  Plain  in  its  early  state, 
this  style  is,  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  adorned 
with  a  profusion  and  considerable  variety  of  pecu¬ 
liar  mouldings  admirably  adapted  to  it,  and  though 
heavy  and  inelegant,  it  is  often  rich  in  ornament, 
and  always  interesting. 

A  common  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style  is 
the  semicirular  or  segmental  arch,  which  is  to  be 
met  with  also  in  the  rare  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon 
masonry.  The  Norman  churches  appear  to  have 
much  excelled  in  size  the  lowly  structures  of  the 
Saxons,  the  cathedral  and  conventual  churches 
being  frequently  carried  to  the  height  of  three 
tiers,  or  rows  of  arches,  one  above  another. 

The  Norman  style,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
churches  and  monastic  edifices  were  originally  built 
or  entirely  reconstructed,  continued  in  its  general 
features  without  any  striking  alteration  till  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  sin¬ 
gular  change  began  to  take  place ;  this  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  origin  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  or  the 
precise  period  of  its  appearance  clearly  ascertained. 
The  lightness  and  simplicity  of  design  to  which  the 
Early  Pointed  style  was  found  to  be  afterwards 
convertible  was  in  its  incipient  state  unknown, 
and  it  retained  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  heavy  concomitants  of  the  Norman  style,  with 
which,  indeed,  it  was  often  intermixed ;  and,  from 
this  intermixture,  it  may  be  designated  the  Semi  or 
Mixed  Norman. 

The  first  change  in  the  Norman  style  of  building 
resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  in  many  instances  by  the  intersection  of 
semicircular  ones;  it  displayed  the  general  Nor¬ 
man  ornaments:  the  zig-zag,  billet,  and  other 
mouldings,  rested  on  massive  piers,  and  still  re¬ 
tained  many  Norman  features.  But  from  the  time 
of  its  introduction  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  pointed  arch  was  gradually  superseding 
the  semicircular:  and  from  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  semicircular  arches  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  altogether  discarded. 

The  mode  of  building  with  semicircular  arches, 
massive  piers,  and  thick  walls  with  broad  pilaster 
buttresses,  was  now  laid  aside;  the  pointed  arch, 
supported  by  more  slender  piers,  and  walls  strength¬ 
ened  with  graduating  buttresses,  of  less  width  but 
of  greater  projection,  were  universally  substituted 
in  their  stead.  The  windows,  one  of  the  most 
apparent  marks  of  distinction,  were  at  first  long, 
narrow,  and  lancet-shaped :  the  zig-zag  and  other 
Norman  mouldings  were  now  discarded.  In  deco¬ 
rative  detail,  a  peculiar  kind  of  stiffly  sculptured 


foliage  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  but  the  tooth  I 

moulding,  though  sometimes  found  in  late  Nor-  h 

man  or  Semi- Norman  work,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  characteristic  ornament  of  this  period.  i 
Spires  now  first  made  their  appearance,  and  many 
church  towers  of  Norman  masonry  received  this  ’ 
beautiful  addition.  The  prominent  features  of  this 
style  are  simple,  elegant,  and  light ;  the  decorative 
members  comparatively  few:  it  prevailed  gene¬ 
rally  throughout  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
usually  designated  the  Early  English. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
gradual  transition  took  place  from  the  chaste  and 
simple  Early  English  to  a  richer  and  more  orna¬ 
mental  mode  of  architecture.  This  was  the  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Decorated  English;  it  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  but  chiefly  flourished  i 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Second  and  Ed-  [ 
ward  the  Third,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  it  attained  | 

a  degree  of  perfection  unequalled  by  preceding  or  | 

subsequent  ages.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
distinctive  marks  of  this  style  occur  in  the  windows, 
which  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  divided  into  many 
lights  by  mullions,  with  the  tracery  running  into 
various  ramifications  above,  which  formed  the  head 
into  numerous  compartments,  either  of  geometrical 
or  flowing  tracery.  Triangular  or  pedimental  ca¬ 
nopies  and  pinnacles,  more  enriched  than  before 
with  crockets  and  finials,  yet  without  redundancy 
of  ornament,  also  occur  in  the  churches  built  du* 
ring  this  century. 

In  decorative  detail,  the  stiffly  sculptured  foli¬ 
age  of  the  preceding  style  was  superseded  by  foli¬ 
age  more  closely  approximating  nature.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  ornament,  the  ball- flower,  prevailed  at  this 
period  so  generally,  as  to  be  considered  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  style :  the  mouldings  increase  in 
number,  and  the  churches  built  during  this  period, 
whether  examined  in  general  outline  or  detail,  ex¬ 
hibit  a  far  greater  degree  of  real  beauty  and  chaste 
conception  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  ano¬ 
ther  transition,  or  gradual  change  of  style,  began 
to  take  place,  in  which  an  obvious  distinction  again 
occurs  in  the  composition  of  the  windows,  some  of 
which  are  very  large:  the  mullions,  instead  of 
branching  off  in  the  head  in  a  number  of  curved 
lines,  are  carried  up  vertically,  so  as  to  form  per- 
prndictilar  divisions  between  the  window-sill  and 
the  head,  and  do  not  present  that  combination  of 
geometrical  and  flowing  tracery  observable  in  the 
style  immediately  preceding. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  panelled  compart¬ 
ments  and  the  partial  change  of  form  in  the  arches, 
especially  of  doorways  and  windows,  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  pointed  arch  of  the  two  preceding  styles,  to  the 
obtuse,  four-centred,  or  Tudor  arch,  together  with 
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I  a  great  profusion  of  minute  ornament,  and  angular 

II  mouldinga  mostly  of  a  description  not  before  dis- 
'  played,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  style  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  which,  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  this  subject,  was  designated  the  Florid, 
though  it  has  since  received  the  more  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Perpendicular. 

This  style  prevailed  till  the  Reformation,  at 
which  period  no  country  could  vie  with  our  own 
as  regards  the  number  of  its  religious  edifices, 
erected  in  all  the  varieties  of  style  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  many  preceding  ages.  Next  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedrals,  the  venerable  monasteries  and 
collegiate  establishments,  sumptuously  endowed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  most  justly  claim  the 
pre-eminence ;  and  many  of  the  churches  belonging 
,  to  them  were  deservedly  held  in  admiration  for  their 
architectural  grandeur  and  elegance  of  design. 

The  suppression  of  monasteries  tended  in  no 
slight  degree  to  hasten  the  decline  and  fall  of  our 
ancient  church  architecture,  to  which  other  causes 
—such  as  the  revival  of  the  classic  orders  in  Italy — 
siso  contributed.  The  churches  belonging  to  con¬ 
ventual  foundations,  built  at  dilTercnt  periods  by 
the  monks  or  their  benefactors,  and  in  decorating 
which  from  time  to  time  in  the  most  costly  man¬ 
ner,  the  monastic  revenues  and  private  offerings 
were  to  a  large  amount  expended,  were  now  seized 
by  the  crown,  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin,  and  the 
tiles  they  occupied  granted  to  dependents  of  the 
court.  The  former  reverential  feeling  on  these 
matters  had  greatly  changed;  and  the  retention  of 
tome  few  of  the  ministerial  habits,  such  as  the 
square  cap,  the  cope,  the  surplice,  and  hood,  which 
were  deemed  expedient  for  the  decent  ministration 
of  public  worship,  gave  great  offence  to  many,  and 
was  one  of  the  apparent  causes  which  led  to  that 
schism  amongst  the  reformers,  on  points  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  afterwards  ended  in  the  subversion, 
fora  time,  of  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church 
ofF.ngland.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  towards  beau¬ 
tifying  and  adorning  (other  than  with  carved  pul¬ 
pits  and  communion-tables  or  altars)  the  places  of 
divine  worship,  which  were  now  stripped  of  most 
of  their  former  ornamental  accessories,  was  by 
many  regarded  and  inveighed  against  as  a  popish 
and  superstitious  innovation  ;  and  a  charge  of  this 
kind  was  at  a  later  period  preferred  against  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud.  Parochial  churches  were  therefore 
repaired,  when  fallen  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  in 
»  plain  and  inelegant  manner,  completely  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  richness  and  display  observable  in 
the  style  just  preceding  this  event. 

Details,  originating  from  the  designs  of  classic 
architecture,  which  had  been  partially  revived  in 
Italy,  began  early  in  the  eixteenth  century  to  make 
their  appearance  in  this  country,  though  as  yet, 
tttoept  on  tombs  and  in  woodwork,  we  observe  few 


of  these  peculiar  features  introduced  as  accessories 
in  church  architecture. 

Hence  many  of  our  country  churches,  which 
were  repaired  or  partly  rebuilt  in  the  century  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Reformation,  exhibit  the  marks  of  the 
style  justly  denominated  Debased,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  former  purer  styles.  Depressed  and 
nearly  flat  arched  doorways  with  shallow  mould¬ 
ings,  square-headed  windows  with  perpendicular 
inullions,  and  obtuse-pointed  or  round-headed 
lights  without  foliations,  and  a  general  clumsiness 
of  cona'truction,  form  the  predominating  features  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  kind;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Chitrles  the  First  an  indiscriminate  mix¬ 
ture  of  Debased  Gothic  and  Roman  architecture 
prevailing,  we  lose  sight  of  every  true  feature  of  our 
ancient  ecclesiastical  styles,  they  being  superseded 
by  that  which  sprang  i.'oore  immediately  from  the 
antique,  the  Roman,  or  Ita.'ian  mode. 


THE  VISION  OF  THEODORE, 

The  Hermit  of  Teneriffe  :  found  in  his  Cell. 

By  Dr.  S.vmi'El  Johnson.' 

Son  of  Perseverance,  whoever  thou  arJ,  whose 
curiosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the  /.ler- 
mit  of  Teneriffe,  who,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  retreat,  left  this  instruction  to  mankind,  lest  hia 
solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on  the 
earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky;  I  trafficked  and  heaped 
wealth  together;  I  loved  and  was  favoured;  I  wore 
the  robe  of  honour  and  heard  the  music  of  adula¬ 
tion;  I  was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness;  1  was 
unhappy,  and  retired.  I  sought  for  some  time 
what  I  at  length  found  here,  a  place  where  all  real 
wants  might  be  easily  supplied,  and  where  I  might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  men  by  the  toleration  of  their  follies. 
Here  I  saw  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  water,  and  here 
determined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death,  which  1  hope, 
when  at  last  it  comes,  will  fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inclination 
to  wander  farther  than  the  necessity  of  procuring 
sustenance  required ;  but  as  I  stood  one  day  be¬ 
holding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I  found 
in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it;  and  when  I  was  on 
its  top,  was,  in  the  same  manner  determined  to 
scale  the  next,  till,  by  degrees,  I  conceived  a  wish 
to  view  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion  of  my 
thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not  because  it 
appeared  criminal,  but  because  it  was  new;  and  all 
change  not  evidently  for  the  better,  alarms  a  mind 
taught  by  experience  to  distrust  itself.  1  was  often 
afraid  that  my  heart  was  deceiving  me,  that  my  im¬ 
patience  of  confinement  arose  from  some  earthly 
passion,  and  that  my  ardour  to  survey  the  works  of 
nature  was  only  a  hidden  longing  to  mingle  once 
again  in  the  scenes  of  life.  I  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  to  settle  my  thoughts  into  their  former 
state,  but  found  their  distraction  every  day  greater. 

>  Trinted  in  the  Preceptor,  1748. 
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1  WM  always  reproaching  myself  with  the  want  of 
happiness  within  my  reach ;  and  at  last  began  to 
question  whether  it  was  not  laziness,  rather  than 
caution,  that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the 
summit  o'Tenerifle. 

I  rose,  therefore,  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
journey  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain;  but  I  Ind 
not  advanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burdened  with 
provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine  upon  me: 
the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and  the  sand 
slided  from  beneath  my  feet ;  at  last,  fainting  with 
labour,  I  arrived  at  a  small  plain  almost  enclosed 
by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the  east.  I  sat  dow 
to  res:  awhile,  in  full  persuasion  that,  when  J  ’ 
recovered  my  strength,  1  should  proceed 
design ;  but  when  once  1  had  tasted  ease  j 
many  reasons  against  disturbing  it  T* 
spread  a  shade  over  my  head,  an^  , 
sprinj;  wafted  odoura  to  my  bosor*  *  ® 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  al terns ' 
lay,  a..d  resolutions  to  go  fr  irresistible 

heaviness  suddenly  surpp-  ^ 

upon  the  bank,  and  resir  ^  sleep;  when 

methougbt  I  heard  the  ifcagles, 

and  a  °  g  than  liuman  dignity  stood  be¬ 
fore  me.  ,  ^  1  was  deliberating  how  to  address 

him,  lie  took  •  of  kind- 

••  Th’  *1  without  severity, 

answered  I,  “to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to 
/  a  more  extensive  prospect  of  the  works  of  na- 
*'’.re.”  “  Attend  first, "  said  he,  “  to  the  prospect 
which  this  place  allbrds,  and  what  thou  dost  not 
understand,  1  will  explain.  I  am  one  of  the  bene* 
vjleiit  beings  who  watch  over  the  children  of  the 
dust,  to  preserve  them  from  those  evils  which  will  not 
ultimately  terminate  in  good,  and  which  they  do 
not,  by  their  own  faults,  bring  upon  themselves. 
Look  round,  therefore,  without  fear:  observe,  con¬ 
template,  and  be  instructed.’* 

Encouraged  by  this  atsiirance,  I  looked  and  be¬ 
held  a  mountain  higher  than  Teiierifie,  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  the  human  eye  could  never  reach : 
when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gazing  upon  its 
height,  1  turned  my  eyes  towards  its  foot,  which 
I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  amazed  to  find  it 
without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceivably  in 
emptiness  and  darkness.  Tims  I  stood  terrified 
and  confused :  above  were  tracts  inscrutable,  and 
below  was  total  vacuity,  Uut  my  protector,  with  a 
voice  of  admonition,  cried  out,  “  Theodore,  be  not 
affrighted,  but  raise  tby  eyes  again  :  the  mountain 
of  Existence  is  before  thee;  survey  it  and  be  wise.” 

1  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention,  and 
observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be  of  gen¬ 
tle  rise,  and  overspread  witli  flowers;  the  middle  to 
be  more  steep,  embarrassed  with  crags,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  by  precipices,  over  which  hung  branches 
loaded  with  fruits,  and  among  which  were  scattered 
palaces  and  bowers.  The  tracts  whicli  my  eye 
could  reach  nearest  the  top  were  generally  barren  ; 
but  there  were  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  a  few 
hardy  evergreens,  which,  though  they  did  not  give 
much  pleasure  to  the  sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to 
cheer  the  labour  and  facilitaie  the  steps  of  those 
who  were  clambering  among  them. 

Tlien,  beginning  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
(liflcrent  parts,  1  observed,  at  a  great  distance,  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  issuing  into  view  from  the 


kT!?*'"******  Yheir  first  actions  I  could 
■nnrosehpd'^  **^*7®  t  but  as  they  every  motnent 
selves  wUh  gaiD 
tender, ce  «vf  i  r 
setmed  not  e 

settled  DSC'  /cr-solicitous  to  confine  them  to  any 
whole  BT  '  certain  track ;  for  she  knew  that  the 
could  •  '’*'**  smooth  and  solid,  and  that  they 

jj  not  easily  be  hurt  or  bewildered.  When,  as 
ff  i'ten  happened,  they  plucked  a  thistle  for  a 
jwer.  Innocence,  so  was  she  called,  would  smile 
at  the  mistake.  Happy,  said  1,  are  they  who  are 
under  so  gentle  a  government,  and  yet  are  safe. 
But  I  had  no  opportunity  to  dwell  long  on  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  felicity;  for  I  found  that  Inno¬ 
cence  continued  her  attendance  but  a  little  way, 
and  seemed  to  consider  only  the  flowery  bottom  of 
the  mountain  as  her  proper  province.  Those  whom 
she  abandoned  scarcely  knew  that  they  were  left, 
before  they  perceived  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
Education,  a  nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect 
and  imperious  in  her  commands,  who  confined 
them  to  certain  paths,  in  their  opinion  too  narrow 
and  too  rough.  These  they  were  continu.illy  soli¬ 
cited  to  leave  by  Appetite,  whom  Education  could 
never  fright  away,  though  she  sometimes  awed 
her  to  such  timidity  that  the  effects  of  her  presence 
were  scarcely  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the 
first  part  of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
continuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were  no 
longer  guarded  by  Innocence;  and  such  as  Educa¬ 
tion  could  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they  were  seldom 
seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  was  fre¬ 
quently  giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of  Habits; 
and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another,  at  every  step, 
that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that  they  would 
!  be  under  the  dominion  uf  Habit  before  tliey  per- 
I  ceived  their  danger ;  and  that  those  whom  Habit 
should  cnce  subdue,  had  little  hope  of  regaining 
their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  I  was 
very  solicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro¬ 
tector  directed  my  reg.nrd  to  a  troop  of  pygmies, 

I  which  appeared  to  walk  silently  before  those  that 
were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  follower.  1  found  that  I  had 
missed  the  notice  of  them  before,  both  because  they 
Wire  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  discerned,  and 
because  they  grew  every  moment  nearer  in  their 
colour  to  the  objects  with  which  they  were  sur- 
I  rounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education  did  not 
j  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  presence  of  these  dan- 
I  gerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing  their  diminutire 
size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that  human  beings 
should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection  by  such 
feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  precepts 
of  vigilance  with  wonder;  and,  when  they  thought 
her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them  with  contempt. 
Nor  could  I  inysrlf  think  her  cautions  so  neces¬ 
sary  as  k.er  frc<|U(  nt  inoiilcations  seemed  to  sup¬ 
pose,  till  I  observed  that  each  of  these  petty 
beings  held  secretly  a  chain  in  her  hund,  with  which 
she  prepared  to  bind  those  whom  she  found  within 
her  power.  Vet  these  Habits,  under  the  eye  of 
Education,  went  tjuietly  forward,  and  seemed  very 
little  to  increase  in  bulk  or  strength ;  for  though 
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they  w  ttfs  always  willinf^  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet 
when  _ uucation  kept  them  apart  from  her,  they 
>i  very  punctually  obey  command,  and  make  (he 
/Wjw  roads  in  which  they  were  contined  easier 
'  jd.  smoother. 

lit  was  observable  that  their  stature  was  never  at 
I,  stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing,  yet 
uiot  Always  in  the  wne  proportions;  nor  could  1 
: forbear  to  expre.vsnny  ndmiration,  when  I  saw  in 
.bow  much  less  time'mey  generally  gained  than  lost 
(bulk.  Though  they  grew  slowly  in  the  road  of 
Education,  it  might,  however,  be  perceived  that 
they  grew;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call  of 
Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  gigantic;  and 
their  strength  was  such,  that  Education  pointed 
out  to  (ler  tribe  many  that  were  led  in  chains  by 
them,  whom  she  could  never  more  rescue  from 
thek  slavery.  She  pointed  them  out  but  with  little 
erisrt;  for  all  her  pupils  appeared  conlident  of 
tbrr  own  superiority  to  the  strongest  Habit,  and 
'S«rie  seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that  they  were 
ddndered  from  following  the  triumph  of  .^ppctite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artitice  of  Habit,  not  to  suffer 
Iher  power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she  led, 
!the  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  attend, 

I  but  was  continually  doubling  her  chains  upon  her 
.companions;  which  were  so  slender  in  themselves, 
.and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while  the  attention 
\was  engaged  by  other  objects  they  were  not  easily 
'pstceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  bad  been 
longer  worn;  and  when,  by  continual  additions, 
they  became  so  heavy  cs  to  be  felt,  they  were  very 
.frequently  to  strong  too  be  broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
ito  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  gesw  craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to 
'too  powers  of  superior  aspect.  The  meaner  of 
•them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or 
igoveming  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of  the 
•other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and  was 
'visMy  confounded  and  perplexed,  if  ever  she  suf- 
ifeced  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other 
'Seemed  to  approve  her  submission  as  pleasing,  but 
'with  such  a  condescension  as  plainly  shewed  that 
she  claimed  it  as  due ;  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  her 
dignity  and  aweetness,  that  lie  who  would  not  re¬ 
verence  must  not  behold  her. 

“  Theodore,’’  said  my  protector,  “  be  fearless, 
and  be  wise;  approach  theae  jxjwers,  whose  domi¬ 
nion  extends  to  all  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Existence.”  I  trembled,  and  ventured  to 
address  the  inferior  nymph,  whosj  eyes,  though 
piercing  and  awful,  1  was  not  able  to  sustain. 
“Bright  power,”  said  I,  “by  whatever  name  it  is 
lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  presidcst 
■here,  on  what  condition  thy  protection  will  he 
granted t”  “  It  will  be  granted,”  said  she,  “only 
to  obedience.  I  am  Ileason,  of  all  subordinate 
beings  the  noblest  and  the  greatest;  who,  if  thou 
•ilt  receive  my  laws,  will  reward  thee,  like  the  rest 
flf  my  votaries,  by  conducting  thee  to  Religion.” 
Charmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect,  I  professed  my 
resdiness  to  follow  her.  She  then  presented  me  to 
her  mistress,  who  looked  upon  me  with  tenderness. 
I  bowed  before  her,  and  she  smiled, 
j  When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
I  happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she 
i  seemed  to  expect  that  they  should  express  some 
gtatitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss  of 


that  protection  which  she  had  hitherto  afforded 
them.  Rut  it  was  easy  to  discover,  by  the  alacrity 
which  broke  out  at  her  departure,  that  her  presence 
had  been  long  displeasing,  and  tiiat  she  had  been 
teaching  those,  who  felt  in  themselves  no  want  of 
instruction.  They  all  agreed  in  rejoicing  that  they 
!  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  her  caprices,  or  dis¬ 
turbed  by  her  documents,  but  should  be  now  under 
the  direction  only  of  Reason,  to  whom  they  made 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  recommend  themselves, 
by  a  steady  adherence  to  all  her  precepts.  Reason 
counselled  them,  at  their  first  entrance  upon  her 
province,  to  enlist  themselves  among  the  votaries 
of  Religion  ;  and  informed  them,  that  if  they 
trusted  to  her  alone,  they  would  find  the  same  fate 
with  her  other  admirers,  whom  she  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  against  Appetites  and  Passions,  and 
who,  having  been  seized  by  Habits  in  the  regions  of 
Desire,  had  been  dragged  away  to  the  caverns  of 
Despair.  Her  admonition  was  vain ;  the  greater 
numberdcclaredagainstotherdirection,and  doubted 
not,  but  by  her  superintendeiicy,  they  should  climb 
with  safety  the  mountain  of  Existence.  “My  power,” 
said  Reason,  “  is  to  advise,  not  to  compel;  I  have 
already  told  you  of  the  danger  of  your  choice.  The 
path  seems  now  plain  and  even,  but  there  ate  as¬ 
perities  and  pitfalls,  over  which  Religion  only  can 
conduct  you.  Look  upwards,  and  you  perceive  a 
mist  before  you,  settled  upon  the  highest  visible 
part  of  the  mountain  ;  a  mist  by  which  my  prospect 
is  terminated,  and  which  is  pierced  only  by  the 
eyes  of  Religion.  Beyond  it  are  the  temples  of 
Happiness,  in  which  those  who  climb  the  precipice 
by  her  direction,  after  the  foil  of  their  pilgrimage, 
repose  for  ever.  1  know  not  the  way,  and  there*- 
fore  can  only  conduct  you  to  a  better  guide.  Pride 
has  sometimes  reproached  me  with  the  narrowness 
of  my  view,  hut,  when  she  endeavoured  to  extend  it, 
could  only  shew  me,  below  the  mist,  the  bowers  of 
Content;  even  they  vanished,  as  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  them;  and  those  whom  she  persuaded  to  tra¬ 
vel  towards  them  were  enchained  by  Habits,  and 
engulfed  by  Despair,  a  cruel  tyrant,  whose  caverns 
arc  beyond  the  darkness  on  the  right  side  and  on 
the  left,  from  whose  prisons  none  can  escape,  and 
whom  1  c.innot  teach  you  to  avoid.” 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  those  who 
demanded  her  protection.  Some  that  recollected 
the  dictates  of  Education,  finding  them  now  second¬ 
ed  by  another  authority,  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  strict  decree,  and  engaged  themselves  among 
the  followers  of  Religion,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  uniformity  of  their  march,  though  many  of 
them  were  women,  and  by  their  continual  endea¬ 
vours  to  move  upwards,  without  appearing  to  re¬ 
gard  the  prospects  which,  at  every  step,  courted 
their  attention. 

All  those  who  determined  to  follow  either  Rea¬ 
son  or  Religion,  were  continually  importuned  to 
forsake  the  road,  sometimes  by  Passions,  and  some¬ 
times  by  Appetites,  of  whom  both  had  reason  to 
boast  the  success  cf  their  artifices;  for  so  many 
were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way  was  more 
populous  th.’.n  the  right.  The  attacks  of  the  Appe¬ 
tites  were  more  impetuous;  those  of  ths  Passions 
I  longer-continued.  The  Appetites  turned  their  fol¬ 
lowers  directly  from  the  true  way ;  but  the  Passions 
marched  at  first  in  a  path  nearly  in  the  game  direc¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Reason  and  Helijiqr,,  but  deviated 
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by  flow  degree!,  till  at  last  they  entirely  changed 
their  course.  Appetite  drew  aside  the  dull,  and  | 
Passion  the  sprightly.  Of  the  .Appetitrs,  Lust  was 
the  strongest ;  and  of  the  Passions,  V'anity.  The 
most  powerful  assault  was  to  be  feared  when  a 
Passion  and  an  Appetite  joined  their  enticements; 
and  the  path  of  Reason  was  best  followed,  when  a 
Pauion  called  to  one  side,  and  an  Appetite  to  the 
other. 

These  seducers  had  the  greatest  success  upon 
the  followers  of  Reason,  over  whom  they  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  prevail,  except  when  they  counter¬ 
acted  one  another.  They  had  not  the  same  triumphs 
over  the  votaries  of  Religion;  for  though  they  were 
often  led  aside  for  a  time.  Religion  commonly  re¬ 
called  them  by  her  emissary  Conscience,  before 
Habit  had  time  to  enchain  them.  But  they  that 
professed  to  obey  Reason,  if  once  they  forsook  her, 
seldom  returned;  for  she  had  no  messenger  to  sum¬ 
mon  them  but  Pride,  who  generally  betrayed  her 
confidence,  and  employed  all  her  skill  to  support 
Passion ;  and  if  ever  she  did  her  duty,  was  found 
unable  to  prevail,  if  Habit  had  interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Religion  was  only  from  Habit ;  every  other  | 
power  was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they  find  any 
difficulty,  when  they  inadvertently  quitted  her,  to 
find  her  again  by  the  direction  of  Conscience,  un¬ 
less  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to  draw  her  chain 
behind  them  and  bar  up  the  way  by  which  they  had 
wandered.  Of  some  of  these  the  condition  was 
justly  to  be  pitied,  who  turned  at  every  call  of  Con¬ 
science,  and  tried,  but  without  effect,  to  burst  the 
chains  of  Habit;  saw  Religion  walking  forward  at 
a  distance,  saw  her  with  reverence,  and  longed  to 
join  her ;  but  were,  whenever  they  approached 
her,  withheld  by  Habit,  and  languished  in  sordid 
bondage,  which  they  could  not  escape,  though  they 
scorned  and  hated  it. 

It  was  evident,  that  the  Habits  were  so  far  from 
growing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that,  if 
they  were  not  totally  overcome,  every  struggle  en¬ 
larged  their  bulk,  and  increased  their  strength ; 
and  a  Habit  opposed  and  victorious,  was  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  before  the  contest.  The  manner 
in  which  those  who  were  weary  of  their  tyranny 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  them  appeared,  by  the 
event,  to  be  generally  wrong;  they  tried  to  loose 
their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  retreat  by  the  same 
degrees  as  they  advanced;  but  before  the  deliver¬ 
ance  was  completed.  Habit  always  threw  new  chains 
upon  her  fugitive;  nor  did  any  escape  her  but  those 
who,  by  an  effort  sudden  and  violent,  burst  their 
shackles  at  once,  and  left  her  at  a  distance;  and 
even  of  these,  many  rushing  too  precipitately  for¬ 
ward,  and,  hindered  by  their  terrors  from  stopping 
where  they  were  safe,  weie  fatigued  with  their  own 
vehemence,  and  resigned  themselves  again  to  that 
wer  from  whom  an  escape  must  be  so  dearly 
ught,  and  whose  tyranny  was  little  felt  except 
when  it  was  resisted. 

Some,  however,  there  always  were,  who,  when 
they  found  Habit  prevailing  over  them, called  upon 
Reason  or  Religion  for  assistance;  each  of  them 
willingly  came  to  the  succour  of  her  suppliant,  but 
neither  with  the  same  strength  nor  the  tame  suc¬ 
cess.  Habit,  insolent  with  her  power,  would  often 
presume  to  parley  with  Reason,  and  offer  to  loose 
tome  of  her  chains,  if  the  rest  might  remain.  To 


this  Reason,  who  was  never  certain  of  victory,  fre-  I 
uently  consented,  but  always  found  her  concssiioa 
estructive,  and  saw  the  captive  led  away  by  Habit 
to  his  former  slavery.  Religion  never  submitted 
to  treaty,  but  held  out  her  hand  with  certainty  o 
conquest ;  and  if  the  captive  to  whom  she  gave  it 
did  not  quit  his  hold,  always  led  him  away  in 
triumph,  and  placed  him  in  the  direct  path  to  the 
Temple  of  Happiness,  where  Reason  never  failed 
to  congratulate  his  deliverance,  and  encourage  hit 
adherence  to  that  power  to  whose  timely  succour 
he  was  indebted  for  it.  i 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  road 
of  Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him, 
but  reduced  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf,  without 
strength  and  without  activity;  but  when  the  Pas¬ 
sions  or  Appetites,  which  had  before  seduced  him, 
made  their  approach.  Habit  would  on  a  sudden  i 
start  into  size,  and  with  unexpected  violence  push 
him  towards  them.  The  wretch,  thus  impell^  on  I 
one  side,  and  allured  on  the  other,  too  frequently  ' 
quitted  the  road  of  Happiness,  to  which,  after  his 
second  deviation  from  it,  he  rarely  returned :  but  | 
by  a  timely  call  upon  Religion,  the  force  of  Habit 
was  eluded,  her  attacks  grew  fainter,  and  at  lut  her 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  She  then  began  to  employ  those  restlru 
faculties  in  compliance  with  the  power  which  she 
could  not  overcome ;  and  as  she  grew  again  in  sta¬ 
ture  and  strength,  cleared  away  the  asperities  of  the 
road  to  Happiness. 

From  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my 
attention,  necause  all  who  travelled  it  appeared 
cheerful  and  satisfied ;  and  the  farther  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  greater  appeared  their  alacrity,  and  the  I 
stronger  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
guide.  Some  who  hud  never  deviated  but  by  short 
excursions,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of  their  pu- 
sage  vigorously  supporting  them,  and  driving  off 
their  Appetites  and  Passions  which  attempt^  to 
interrupt  their  progress.  Others  who  had  entered  > 
this  road  late,  or  had  long  forsaken  it,  were  toiling  | 
on  without  her  help  at  least,  and  commonly  against 
her  endeavours.  But  I  observed,  when  they  bad 
approached  to  the  barren  top,  that  few  were  able  to 
proceed  without  some  support  from  Habit;  and 
that  they  whose  Habits  were  strong  advanced  to 
the  mists  with  little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at 
last  with  calmness  and  confidence ;  after  which 
they  were  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  Religion;  and 
though  Reason  looked  after  them  with  the  most 
earnest  curiosity,  she  could  only  obtain  a  faint 
glimpse,  when  her  mistress,  to  enlarge  her  pro¬ 
spect,  raised  her  from  the  ground.  Reason,  how¬ 
ever,  discerned  that  they  were  safe ;  but  Religion 
saw  that  they  were  happy. 

“  Now,  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  “  withdraw 
thy  view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and  tee  the 
fate  of  those  who,  when  they  were  dismissed  by 
Education,  would  admit  no  direction  but  that  of 
Reason.  Survey  their  wanderings,  and  be  wise." 

I  looked  then  upon  the  road  of  Reason,  which 
was,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  reached,  the  tame  with 
that  of  Religion,  nor  had  Reason  discovered  it  but 
by  her  instruction.  Yet  when  the  had  once  been 
taught  it,  the  clearly  saw  that  it  was  right;  and  , 
Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that  j 
I  she  discovered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to  offer  I 
herself  as  a  guide  to  Religion,  whom,  after  many  I 
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nin  experiment*,  she  found  it  her  highest  privi¬ 
lege  to  follow.  Reason  was,  however,  at  last  well 
instructed  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared  to 
teach  it  with  some  success,  when  her  precepts  were 
not  misrepresented  by  Passion,  or  her  influence 
orerbome  by  Appetite.  Dut  neither  of  these  ene- 
mies  was  she  able  to  resist.  When  Passion  seized 
upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted  opposition ; 
she  seemed,  indeed,  to  contend  with  more  vigour 
against  Appetite,  but  was  generally  overwearied  in 
the  contest ;  and  if  either  of  her  opponents  had 
confederated  with  Habit,  her  authority  was  wholly 
at  an  end.  When  Habit  endeavoured  to  captivate 
the  votaries  of  Religion,  she  grew  by  slow  degees, 
and  gave  time  to  escape;  but  in  seizing  the  un¬ 
happy  followers  of  Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one 
that  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  enlarged  hrr  size,  and 
doubled  her  chains  without  intermission,  and  with¬ 
out  reserve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition, 
who  was  perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces, 
situated  on  eminences  on  either  side,  recounting 
the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boasting  the  security 
of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to  follow 
her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains  upon  them ; 
they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  choice, 
hut  few  of  them  attempted  to  return.  Ambition 
led  them  forward  from  precipice  to  precipice,  where 
many  fell  and  were  seen  no  more.  Those  that  es¬ 
caped  were,  after  a  long  series  of  hazards,  generally 
delivered  over  to  Avarice,  and  enlisted  by  her  into 
the  service  of  Tyranny,  where  they  continued  to 
heap  up  gold  till  their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed 
them  headlong  at  last  into  the  caverns  of  Despair. 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ramble 
in  search  of  those  fruits  which  hung  over  the  rocks, 
and  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance  1  observed, 
that  the  H abits  which  hovered  about  theae  soon  grew 
to  an  enormous  size,  nor  were  there  any  who  less 
attempted  to  return  to  Reason,  or  sooner  sunk  into 
the  gulfs  that  lay  before  them.  When  these  first 
quitted  the  road.  Reason  looked  after  them  with  a 
frown  of  contempt,  but  had  little  expectations  of 
being  able  to  reclaim  them  ;  for  the  bowl  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  was  of  such  qualities  ns  to  make  them  lose  all 
regard  but  for  the  present  moment ;  neither  Hope 
nor  Fear  could  enter  their  retreats;  and  Habit  had 
to  absolute  a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  if  Reli¬ 
gion  had  employed  her  in  their  favour,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to 
neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her;  and  who  re¬ 
treated  from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way,  not  to 
the  bowers  of  Intemperance,  but  to  the  maze  of  In¬ 
dolence.  They  had  this  peculiarity  in  their  condi¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  always  in  sight  of  the  road  of 
Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  presence,  and  al¬ 
ways  resolving  to  return  to-morrow.  In  these  was 
roost  eminently  conspicuous  the  subtlety  of  Habit, 
who  hung  imperceptible  shackles  upon  them,  and 
was  every  moment  leading  them  farther  from  the 
road,  which  they  always  imagined  that  they  had  the 
power  of  reaching.  They  wandered  on  from  one 
double  of  the  labyrinth  to  another,  with  the  chains 
of  Habit  hanging  secretly  upon  them,  till,  as  they 
advanced,  the  flowers  grew  pahr,  and  the  scimts 
fainter ;  they  proceeded  in  their  dreary  march  with¬ 
out  pleasure  in  their  progress,  yet  without  power 


to  return ;  and  had  this  aggravation  above  all 
others,  that  they  were  criminal  but  not  delighted. 
The  drunkard  for  a  time  laughed  over  his  wine  ; 
the  ambitious  man  triumphed  in  the  miscarriage  of 
his  rival ;  but  the  captives  of  Indolence  had  neither 
superiority  nor  merriment.  Discontent  lowered 
in  their  looks,  and  sadness  hovered  round  their 
shades  ;  yet  they  crawled  on  reluctant  and  gloomy, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  recess,  varied 
only  with  poppies  and  nightshade,  where  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Indolence  terminates,  and  the  hopeless 
wanderer  is  delivered  up  to  Melancholy :  the  chains 
of  Habit  are  riveted  for  ever;  and  Melancholy, 
having  tortured  her  prisoner  for  a  time,  consigns 
him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of  Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miserable  scene,  my 
protector  called  out  to  me,  “  Remember,  Theodore, 
and  be  wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail  against  thee.” 
I  started  and  beheld  myself  surrounded  by  the  rocks 
of  Tenerifle :  the  bird*  of  light  were  singing  in  the 
trees,  and  the  glances  of  the  morning  darted  upon 
me. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  EDWARD  OF  CAERNAR¬ 
VON,  THE  FIRST  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
A.D.  128F. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  8.  HAWKER, 

Firnr  of  Morrentloir,  CnrntealL 
[At  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  demanded  a  native 
prince ;  so  King  Edward,  who  Was  then  in  Wales,  Sent 
for  Eleanor,  his  queen ;  and  she,  soon  after  her  arrival 
at  Caernarvon  Castle,  was  delivered  of  a  son.— Llwvu's 
y/iV.] 

“  W'eep,  noble  lady,  weep  no  more  I 
The  woman’s  joy  is  won. 

Fear  not!  Thy  time  of  grief  is  o’er. 

And  thou  hast  borne  a  son.” 

Then  ceased  the  Queen  from  pain  and  cry ; 

And  as  she  sweetly  smiled, 

The  tears  stood  still,  within  her  eye,— 

The  Mother  saw  her  Child! 

“  Now  bear  him  to  the  castle-gate!” 

Thus  did  the  king  command, — 

There,  stern  and  stately  all,  they  wait. 

The  warriors  of  the  land. 

They  met — another  lord  to  claim  ; 

And  loud  their  voices  rung: 

“  We  will  not  brook  the  stranger’s  name. 

Nor  serve  a  Saxon  tongue. 

”  Our  king  shall  breathe,  a  British  birth. 

And  speak  with  native  voice ; 

He  shall  be  famous  in  the  earth. 

The  chieftain  of  our  choice.” 

Then  miglit  you  hear  the  drawbridge  fall, 
And  echoing  footsteps  nigh; 

And,  hearken  !  by  yon  haughty  wall, 

A  low  and  infant-cry ! 
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THE  EKSUSnilAK  S  MAGAZIKE. 


•*  God  Mve  yont  Prince !”  King  Edward  said ; 
“  Your  wayward  wish  is  won ; 

Behold  him,  from  bis  mother's  bed, 

My  child,  my  first-born  son  I 

“  Here  in  his  own,  his  native  place. 

His  future  feet  shall  stand ; 

And  rule  the  children  of  your  race 
In  language  of  the  land." 

’Twas  strange  to  see  1  so  gently  smiled 
Those  warriors  gray  and  grim  : 

How  little  thought  King  Edward’s  child 
Who  thus  would  welcome  him  1 

Nor  knew  they  then  how  proud  the  tone 
They  taught  their  native  vales, — 

The  sound  whole  nations  lived  to  own — 

God  save  the  Peince  of  Wales  1 


THE  CHILD  JESUS. 

A  COBKISH  OABOL. 

Welcome  that  star  in  Judah’s  sky. 

That  voice  o’er  Bethlehem’s  palmy  glen. 

The  lamp  far  sages  hail'd  on  high, 

The  tones  that  thrill’d  the  shepherd- men. 

"Glory  to  God  in  loftiest  heaven !’’ 

Thus  angels  smote  the  echoing  chord ; 

"  Glad  tidings  unto  roan  forgiven — 

Peace  1  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord !" 

The  shepherds  sought  tliat  birth  divine. 

The  wise  men  traced  their  guided  way; 

There !  by  strange  light  and  mystic  sign. 
The  God  they  came  to  worship  lay  ! 

A  hunran  babe  in  beauty  smiled. 

Where  lowing  oxen  round  him  trod ; 

A  maiden  clasp’d  her  awful  child — 

Pure  offspring  of  the  breath  of  God  1 

Those  voices  from  A>n  high  arc  mute. 

The  star  the  wise  men  saw  is  dim ; 

But  Hope  still  guides  the  wanderer’s  foot. 
And  Faith  renews  the  angel-hymn  1 

Glory  to  God  in  loftiest  heaven  I 
Touch  with  glad  hand  the  ancient  chord  ; 

Good  tidings  unto  man  forgiven — 

Peace !  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ! 


EPITAPH  FOR  A  BAPTISED  INFANT. 

Those  whom  God  loves  die  young; 

They  see  no  evil  days. 

No  falsehood  taints  their  tongue. 

No  wickedness  their  ways. 

Baptised,  and  so  made  sure 
To  win  their  safe  abode. 

What  could  we  pray  for  more  t 
They  die — and  are  with  God  1 


PETRA. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  B.tNDIKEL. 

Petra  signifies  a  rook :  it  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  aneiest 
eapital  of  Edom  or  Idumsa.  It  was  built  on  a  natoial 
enclosure,  surrounded  on  ever;  side  b;  perpendicular 
cllifs,  with  a  ver;  narrow  and  inaccessible  entrance;  and 
a  great  part  of  It  was  actually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rack. 
Under  the  kings  of  Edom  it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth 
and  importance,  being  the  principal  station  between  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  southern  coasts  of 
Asia.  The  Idumeans,  however,  incurred  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  the  inspired  prophets  foretold  their  destruction  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  (Is  xxxiv. ;  Jer.  xUx.).  ^ 
These  prophecies  have  been  terribly  fulfilled;  and  though 
the  remains  of  the  city  prove  bow  great  must  have  once 
been  its  magnificence,  neither  the  time  not  the  manner  e( 
its  destruction  is  known.  For  many  ages  we  read  of  itt 
existence  and  power;  and  then  it  suddenly  disappean 
from  our  view — history  becomes  silent,  and  nothing  it 
heard  of  Petra  for  many  ages,  till  at  length  a  travclkr 
finds  it  in  ruins. 

Petra  hath  fallen ! — Vanish’d  is  her  power; 

And  on  the  summit  of  her  airy  crest 
The  boding  owl  skulks  hooting  to  its  rest. 

The  sculptured  temple  and  the  impregnate  tower. 
The  carved  monuments,  the  rocky  bower. 

Where  beauty,  shelter'd  from  the  sun,  sought 
rest. 

Proud  in  their  glory,  but  by  Heaven  utiblest, 
Have  crouch’d  before  the  dark  prophetic  hour!— 

Her  gardens,  once  the  high-born  maiden’s  pleuure, 
Her  mercliants’  homes,  high  piled  with  orient  trea¬ 
sure, 

I 

Are  veil’d  by  briars  and  nettles  ;  in  her  wells 
And  desert  palaces  the  scorpion  dwells. 

And  why  T  She  scorned  the  sceptre  of  her  God, 

And  sank  beneath  the  terrors  of  His  rod. 


LENT  LILIES. 

Fair  children  of  unwilling  spring, 

They  grow  beside  our  leafless  bowers. 

And  gentle  hopes,  and  perfume  bring. 
To  cheer  our  cold  and  dreary  hours. 

To  sunless  skies,  and  scentless  gale. 
They  lift  their  leaves  of  golden  hue  : 

Sweet  friend !  they  tell  a  cheering  tale. 
Our  Lent  has  lilies  too. 

For  through  this  penitential  time 
Together  have  we  watch’d  and  pray’d, 

Together  heard  the  matin  chime. 

And  hail’d  the  solemn  even  shade. 

We  trod  the  steep  appointed  way. 

We  wash’d  with  teardrops  penitent. 

In  meek  obedience,  day  by  day. 

The  lilies  of  our  Lent. 

And  not  in  vain  the  garb  of  woe 
To  haughty  sons  of  sinful  clay : 

More  rugged  path  He  trod  below. 

Who  wash’d  our  heavy  guilt  away. 
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Yet  cheerly  tread,  He  rose  who  died ; 

Brig;ht  hope  with  all  our  griefs  is  blent, 
And  we  may  wear,  at  Easter-tide, 

Our  lilies  pluck'd  in  Lent. 

And  when  the  toilsome  strife  is  past. 

Our  fasts,  and  fears,  and  vigils  done. 

How  brightly  then  shall  dawn  at  last 
Our  everlasting  Easter  sun. 

On  eyes  that  tears  shall  never  wet. 

On  hearts  for  ever  pure  and  true ! 

O  dearly  loved,  and  rarely  met, — 

Our  Lent  has  lilies  too. 

C.  F.  H. 


flottrctf  of  Soobd. 

The  Appropriate  Character  of  Church  Architecture, — 
by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  M.  A.  (Green,  Leeds), — is 
an  enlargement  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the 
author  some  time  ago,  to  which  we  called  the  reader’s 
attention  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine. 
The  present  edition,  apart  from  its  more  conve¬ 
nient  size,  contains  a  considerable  increase  of  ori¬ 
ginal  matter,  and  the  whole  is  more  systematically 
arranged.  _ 

It  has  often  been  our  pleasure  to  notice  works, 
catechetical,  imaginative,  and  biographical,  written 
for  the  use  of  the  young, —  a  class  of  persons  for 
a  long  time  past  either  entirely  neglected,  or  else 
supplied  with  mental  aliment  on  the  principle 
that  any  thing  is  good  enough  for  a  child.  As 
the  natural  result  of  such  a  false  and  pernicious 
theory,  books  having  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  a  pretty  exterior,  have  found  their  way  into 
almost  every  nursery  and  schoolroom  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  series  of 
writings  equally  attractive,  and  uniting  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  with  instructive  information,  has  done  much 
to  supplant  those  miserable  perverters  of  the  rising  | 
generation  just  alluded  to.  Still,  numerous  as  we  j 
are  happy  to  see  works  of  this  character  are,  there 
was  yet  wanting  a  kind  of  religious  book  between  | 
a  catechism  and  an  essay,  in  the  style  of  plain  ser¬ 
mons,  which  might  be  read  to  or  by  the  young.  | 
This  desideratum  has  at  length  been  supplied  by  a  \ 
little  work,  entitled  Firit  Doctrines  and  Early  Prac-  j 
lice ;  or,  ^ermoai  for  the  Young  (Burns),  by  the  Rev.  j 
Alexander  Watson,  M.A.,  Cheltenham;  in  which  . 
will  be  found  a  lucid  explanation  of  most  of  those  i 
things  which  a  young  Christian  ought  to  know  and  H 
believe  to  his  soul's  health.  The  volume  will,  i 
one  would  hope,  be  greatly  prized  in  schools,  and  | 
found  an  appropriate  present  for  sponsors  to  their 
godchildren. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  Englishman  s  Library  have 
just  appeared:  A  History  of  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd;  and  Lives  of 
English  Laymen,  including  Lord  Falkland,  Izaak 
Walton,  and  Robert  Nelson,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Teale. 

Ma.  GRF.stEY's  Bernard  Leslie,  a  Tale  of  the  last 
Ten  Years  (Burns),  is  an  excellent  book,  and  should 
be  in  every  body's  hands. 


In  our  last,  a  somewhat  severe,  but  not  unjust 
censure  was  passed  upon  the  worthless  prints  by 
which  the  cottages  of  the  poor  arc  too  often  pol¬ 
luted.  In  passing,  the  other  day,  through  a  small 
market-town,  we  observed  in  the  bookseller’s  win¬ 
dow  a  series  of  engravings,  entitled  The  Life  of  a  No¬ 
bleman  (Henderson, Old  Bailey),  which  is  associated 
with  every  scene  of  the  most  revolting  profligacy. 
No  doubt  the  object  of  this  disgusting  caricature 
is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
the  notion,  that  the  life  of  a  nobleman  is  the  de¬ 
grading  one  here  represented,  in  order  to  make 
the  nobility  the  object  of  the  people’s  envy  and 
contempt.  Than  this,  however,  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  Of  course  there  will  be  found  un¬ 
worthy  members  of  every  calling  and  station  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  British  nobility  are  among 
the  most  charitable,  the  most  learned,  the  bravest, 
and  most  virtuous,  ay  and  the  most  humble-minded 
too,  ill  the  land.  Let  not,  then,  our  readers  be 
deluded  by  such  dishonest  prints  as  those  now  con¬ 
demned,  being,  as  they  are,  the  productions  of  ill  - 
disposed  men,  who,  instead  of  industriously  and 
contentedly  following  a  reputable  calling,  look  with 
envious  eyes  at  those  whose  stations  and  virtues, 
being  unable  to  approach,  they  endeavour  to  damage 
by  abuse  and  calumny. 


Thoughts  OH  Salvation.  By  Thomas  Ragg,  author  of 
“The  Deity,’’  “The  Martyr  of  Verulam,”  “Heber,” 
&c.  &c.  (Longman;  Ragg  and  Co.  Birmingham). 
Mr.  Ragg  may  be,  as  the  numerous  testimonies 
appended  to  this  volume  witness,  an  excellent  poet, 
and  one  which  “John  Milton,  were  he  in  the  flesh, 
might  proudly  claim  as  a  kindred  soul ;’’  he  may 
also  “  far  surpass  Bishop  Heber  and  Mr.  Milman 
in  originality  and  strength,’’  and  his  “  poetry  may 
fairly  rank  with  that  of  a  Shelley  for  its  genius, 
and  breathe  forth  the  religious  spirit  of  a  Pol- 
lok.”  This,  for  once  trusting  to  the  criticism  of 
The  Record,  The  Wesleyan  Magazine,  and  other 
distinguished  contemporaries,  may  be  true ;  but 
whatever  be  Mr.  Ragg’s  power  to  produce  “  true 
poetry” — the  art  of  writing  English  prose  he  has 
not ;  and  of  divinity  he  is  most  profoundly  ignorant. 
A  more  incoherent,  badly  written,  and  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  not  so  sacred,  we  should  add,  a  more 
absurd,  book  than  Thoughts  on  Salvation,  it  never 
was  our  mi.-ifortune  to  read.  Mr.  Ragg  must  have 
forgotten  his  Catechism,  and  never  have  read  the 
Homily  on  Salvation,  in  which  we  are  taught  that 
the  two  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ  are  gene¬ 
rally  necessary  to  salvation  ;  otherwise,  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  its  “application,”  he  would  not  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  these  divinely  appointed  instru¬ 
ments.  Nor  is  grammar  among  the  author’s  sci¬ 
ences,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ambiguous  passage: — “The  world  may 

entice  and  allure . They  have  caught  a 

glimpse  of  a  better  region,  and  Us  glories  entrance 
them  no  more.”  M’hat,  again,  can  Mr.  Ragg 
mean  by  “  a  resurrection- body  — a  phrase  scarcely 
intelligible,  except  to  an  anatomist,  or  a  student 
at  one  of  our  hospitals.  How  could  any  man  in 
sober  prose  write  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  ? 
— “  It  [the  liberty  of  the  Christian]  tells  him  that 
mercy  hath  broken  the  thunderbolts  of  vengeance, 
and  the  tears  of  a  Redeemer  have  quenched  on  his 
I  behalf  the  fames  of  hell.”  But  enough,  usque  ad 
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naiueam.  We  would  only  add,  that  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  great  misfortune  that  Mr.  Raeg  should 
be  printer  and  publisher,  as  well  as  author,  of  his 
volume ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  no  other  man 
would  have  issued  such  a  production  from  his  press; 
and  thus  Mr.  Ragg  would  have  been  spared  the 
annoyance  of  our  candid  criticism,  and  ourselves 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  pronouncing  it. 


Mr.  Burns  has  just  reprinted  in  his  series  of 
Tracts  (No.  47)  an  excellent  sermon  of  Reeves', 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  pious  Robert  Nelson,  On 
Obedience  to  Spiritual  Governori.  It  is  by  far  the 
soundest,  clearest,  and  most  convincing  of  any 
thing  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject. 


fHttffrllaiuoud. 

Church  and  State. — As  human  institutions 
are  in  their  nature  liable  to  perversion  and  decay, 
care  was  taken  to  defend  and  preserve  the  true 
faith  then  established,  fry  uniting  and  identifying  the 
inlereilt  of  the  Church  with  those  of  the  State :  that 
they  might  mutually  strengthen  and  support  each 
other;  that  obedience  to  the  law  might  rest  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  religious  obligation,  and 
sound  principles  of  religion  be  maintained  through 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  Hence  the  Church,  though 
governed  immediately  by  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own 
in  spiritual  concerns,  is  nevertheless  in  temporal 
placed  under  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
control,  of  the  civil  magistrate.  For  our  doctrines 
and  sacraments,  we  look  only  to  the  Gospel;  we 
should  maintain  and  celebrate  them  independently 
of  human  authority.  But  the  incorporation  of  these 
doctrines  and  sacraments  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
so  that  Christianity,  in  its  principles  and  usages, 
should  be  the  national  religion,  we  owe  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  country.  And  so  far  it  is  true  that 
our  doctrines  and  ordinances  have  been  established 
and  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature ; 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  realm  has  been  by  law 
constituted,  "  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  supreme.” — IF.  S. 
Goddard,  D.D. 

Wesleyanism. — Its  professed  object  at  its  ori¬ 
gin  was  to  promote,  by  means  more  or  less  ques¬ 
tionable,  a  true  Church- of- England  faith.  It  now 
boldly  seeks  to  supersede  not  only  the  Church  of 
England,  but  has  invested  the  Conference,  a  self- 
constituted  assembly  of  self-made  teachers,  with 
powers  which  belong  only  to  the  Church  Catholic. 
The  Conference,  therefore,  is  rivalling  the  Church 
of  Christ  I  Can  we  doubt  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
or  wonder  if  divine  vengeance  should  strike  such 
adversaries  with  judicial  blindness?  Already,  as  se¬ 
veral  learned  men  have  shewn — Archbishop  Magee, 
Bishop  Lavington,  and  others  —  has  Methodism 
contracted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  heresies 
of  Donatus,  Sabellius,  Arminius,  Calvin,  Socinus ; 
already  has  it  imbibed  some  of  the  worst  dogmas 
of  popery,  as  well  as  the  most  pernicious  errors  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters.  We  do  not  dare  to  say 
whether  the  prediction  of  their  human  founder  has 
yet  been  fultilled, — “  when  Methodists  leave  the 
Church,  God  will  leave  them ;" — but  this  may  be 
said,  and  said  it  now  is  in  all  Christian  charity, 
that  their  condition  is  one  of  exceeding  peril,  and 


exists  a  memorable  beacon  to  all  who,  on  the  pre¬ 
tence,  or  even  sincere  desire,  of  doing  God  service, 
renounce  those  means  of  accomplishing  good  which 
God  hath  appointed.  ”  We  count  these  persons  to 
be  heretics,  who,  though  they  pretend  to  profess  a 
sound  faith,  have  separated  themselves,  and  made 
congregations  contrary  to  our  canonical  bishops” 
(Council  of  Constantinople,  A  n.  381). 

Prayers  of  the  PuRtTANs.  —  About  a  week 
after  Oliver  Cromwell’s  death  (1638),  the  follow¬ 
ing  disgusting  scene  took  place  at  Whitehall  during 
a  fast  kept  by  the  household.  The  solemnity  was 
parodied  in  the  presence-chamber,  in  which  was 
the  new  protector  and  his  family,  surrounded  by 
six  of  the  godly  preachers ;  amongst  whom  were 
Dr.  John  Owen,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Sterry,  and 
others.  On  this  occasion  God  was  reproached  with 
the  deceased  protector's  services,  and  challenged 
for  taking  him  away  so  soon.  Goodwin,  who  had 
pretended  to  assure  them,  in  a  prayer  a  very  few 
minutes  before  he  expired,  that  he  was  not  to  dir, 
had  now  the  boldness  to  say  to  God,  "Thou  hast 
deceived  us,  and  we  are  deceived  ;”  and  Mr.  Sterry, 
pr.iying  for  Richard  Cromwell,  blasphemously  said, 
”  Make  him  the  hrightness  of  the  Father’s  gloiw, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.”  Surely 
every  Churchman  has  cause  to  thank  God  that  our 
Prayer-book  was  not  altered  to  suit  the  prejudices 
of  persons  whose  addresses  to  the  Deity  were  such 
as  these.  From  this  example  we  may  form  some 
idea  to  what  a  condition  they  would  have  reduced 
our  Liturgy. 

Advantages  of  a  Resident  Clergy. — It  is, 
indeed,  generally  acknowledged  that  nothing  hat 
more  effect  in  forming  and  sustaining  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  English  yeoman  than  the  intercourse 
which  takes  place  between  a  country  gentleman 
and  the  peasantry  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 
This  is  a  species  of  influence  for  which  the  public 
it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  indebted  to  ecclesiastics. 
The  established  provision  for  the  clergy  secures, 
in  most  parishes,  the  constant  residence  of  one 
well-educated  and  intelligent  individual.  Looking, 
therefore,  at  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this 
light  alone,  we  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  dtgree 
beneficial  to  the  community.  It  is  the  means  of 
spreading  over  the  whole  surface  of  England  an 
intelligent  body  of  country  gentlemen,  possessing 
moderate  incomes,  who  must,  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  reside  in  the  district  from  which  their  re¬ 
venues  are  derived,  and  who  are  impelled,  hy  duty 
as  well  as  policy,  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  social 
habits  of  the  population  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  Our  parish-churches,  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  parsonages,  may  be  represented  as  so  many 
reservoirs  of  religious,  moral,  and  literary  informa¬ 
tion,  which  diffuses  itself  gradually  over  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  stand  :  as  pebbles,  thrown  into 
stagnant  water  at  regular  distances,  form  circles 
which,  gradually  extending  themselves  till  they 
meet,  produce  at  length  a  gentle  undulation  of 
the  whole  surface,  and  preserve  from  corruption 
the  element  on  which  they  act. — Quarterly  Jleviete, 
No.  38. 

The  Leave-Taking  of  Lord  Strafford  and 
Arciibisiiop  Laud. — The  night  before  his  execu¬ 
tion,  the  Lord  Strafford  sent  for  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  asked  whether  it  were  possible  he 
might  speak  with  the  archbishop  (who  was  confined 
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by  the  rebel  parliament  in  the  same  place).  The 
lieutenant  told  him  he  might  not  do  to  without 
order  from  the  parliament.  Wheteupon  the  earl 
replied :  “  You  shall  hear  what  passith  between 
us ;  for  it  is  not  now  a  time  either  for  him  to  plot 
heresy,  or  me  to  plot  treason."  The  lieutenant 
answered,  that  he  was  limited ;  and  therefore  de¬ 
sired  his  lordship  he  would  petition  the  parliament 
for  that  favour.  “No,”  said  he,  “  1  have  gotten 
my  despatch  from  them,  and  will  trouble  them  no 
more.  1  am  now  petitioning  a  higher  court,  where 
neither  partiality  can  be  expected,  nor  error  feared. 
But,  my  lord,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  whose  company  he  had  procured  of  the 
houses  in  that  fatal  exigent,  “  1  will  tell  you  what 
1  would  have  spoken  to  my  lord's  grace  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  You  shall  desire  the  archbishop  to  lend  me 
his  prayers  this  night,  and  to  give  me  his  blessing 
when  1  do  go  abroad  to  moriow;  and  to  be  in  his 
window,  that,  by  my  last  farewell,  I  may  give  him 
thanks  fur  this  and  all  other  his  former  favours." 
The  primate  having  delivered  this  message  with¬ 
out  delay,  the  archbishop  replied,  that  in  con¬ 
science  he  was  bound  to  the  first,  and  in  duty 
and  obligation  to  the  second  ;  but  he  feared  his 
weakness  and  passion  (feelings)  would  not  lend 
him  eyes  to  behold  his  last  departure.  The  next 
morning,  at  his  coming  forth,  he  drew  near  to  the 
archbishop’s  lodging,  and  said  to  the  lieutenant : 
“Though  1  do  nut  see  the  archbishop,  yet  give  me 
leave,  I  pray  you,  to  do  my  last  observance  to¬ 
wards  his  rooms.**  In  the  meantime  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  advertised  of  his  approach,  came  out  to 
the  window.  Then  the  earl,  bowing  himself  to  the 
ground,  “  My  lord,”  said  he,  “  your  prayers  and 
your  blessing."  The  archbishop  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  bestowed  both;  but  overcome  with  grief, 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  The  earl,  bowing 
the  second  time,  said,  “  Farewell,  my  lord ;  God 
protect  your  innocency.”  And  because  he  (the 
archbishop)  feared  that  it  might  perhaps  be  thought 
an  etTeminicy  or  unbecoming  weakness  in  him,  to 
sink  down  in  such  a  manner,  he  added,  that  he 
hoped,  by  God's  assistance  and  his  own  innocency, 
that  when  he  came  to  his  own  execution,  which 
he  daily  longed  for,  the  world  should  perceive  he 
had  been  more  sensible  of  Lord  StrafTord's  loss 
than  of  his  own;  and  good  reason  it  should  be  so, 
•aid  he,  for  the  gentleman  was  more  serviceable  to 
the  Church'  (he  would  not  mention  the  state)  than 
either  himself,  or  any  of  all  the  Churchmen,  had 
ever  been.  A  gallant  farewell  to  so  eminent  and 
beloved  a  friend! — Hook  of  Anecdotes. 

The  Ciiuuch's  Cause  God’s  Cause. — The 
cause  of  the  Church,  in  what  kind  soever  it  be,  be 
it  in  the  cause  of  truth,  or  in  the  cause  of  unity, 
or  in  the  cause  of  right,  it  is  God's  cause  too  :  and 
it  must  needs  be  so;  for  Christ  and  His  Church 
are  head  and  body  (Ephes.  i.  'I'l,  23) ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  must  needs  be  one  common  cause.  One 
cause:  and  you  cannot  corrupt  the  Church  in  her 
truth,  or  persecute  her  for  it,  nor  distract  her  from 
her  unity,  nor  impoverish  and  abuse  her  in  her 
means, —  but  God  sutlers  in  the  oppression.  Nay 

•  “  An  offer  was  made  to  liim  while  in  prison,  tliat  If  he 
would  employ  his  power  and  rredit  with  the  king  for  the 
taking  of  episcopacy  out  of  the  Church,  he  should  have  his 
life.  His  Christian  answer  was  very  heroical ;  that  be 
would  not  buy  bis  life  at  so  dear  a  rate." — Lavo’s  Diary. 


more :  no  man  can  wilfully  corrupt  the  Church  in 
her  doctrine,  but  be  would  have  a  false  god ;  nor 
persecute  the  profession  of  the  Church,  but  he 
would  have  no  God ;  nor  rend  the  Church  into 
sects,  but  he  would  have  many  gods;  nor  make  the 
Church  base,  but  he  would  pluck  God  as  low,  were 
God  as  much  in  his  power  as  the  Church  is.  And 
therefore  the  Church’s  cause  is  God's  cause. — Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud. 

Extempore  Preaching. — One  Sunday,  when 
Mr.  (afterwards  bishop  Bull)  had  begun  his  ser¬ 
mon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his  Bible  to  explain 
some  texts  of  Scripture  which  he  had  quoted,  it 
happened  unfortunately  (as  it  was  thought)  that 
his  notes,  contained  in  several  small  pieces  of  paper, 
flew  out  of  hit  Bible  into  the  middle  of  his  church, 
by  which  means  there  was  instantly  raised  a  laugh¬ 
ter  in  many  of  his  congregation,  consisting  chiefly 
of  wild  seafaring  persons ;  these,  concluding  that 
their  young  preacher  would  now,  for  want  of  his 
materials,  be  entirely  at  a  nonplus,  were  not  a  little 
pleased,  and  prepared  themselves  hereupon  to  sport 
at  him  with  an  air  of  contempt,  not  considering 
him  as  the  minister  of  Christ  to  them  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  flesh ;  but  some,  who  were  soberer  or  better 
natured  than  the  rest,  condemning  the  levity  of 
those  scotFers,  with  great  concern  gathered  them 
up  and  carried  them  to  him  in  his  pulpit.  Mr. 
Bull  took  them ;  but  perceiving  most  of  the  com¬ 
pany  there  present  to  be  rather  inclined  to  triumph 
over  him  in  that  surprise,  and  to  insult  his  youth, 
which  stood  in  need  of  such  props,  immediately 
clapped  his  notes  into  his  book  again  and  shut  it, 
not  without  great  presence  of  mind,  and  then  gave 
himself  the  liberty  of  discoursing  to  them  on  the 
spot,  prosecuting  the  subject  which  he  had  begun ; 
which  he  performed  so  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  they  who  at  first  were  most  inclined  to  laugh 
at  him  began  to  grow  serious.  This  mightily  ad¬ 
vanced  his  reputation  for  the  future  among  them. 
A  facility  of  addressing  bodies  of  men  upon  the 
instant  is  a  valuable  gift  ;  but  the  habit  of  preach¬ 
ing  extempore  is  not  to  be  commended.  Dem¬ 
osthenes,  the  famous  orator,  used  to  say,  he  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  people  of  Athens  ever 
to  address  them  without  careful  preparation  ;  and 
the  more  exalted  the  subject,  the  greater,  of  course, 
the  need  of  meditating  what  we  shall  say.  The 
art  of  extempore  preaching  is  easily  acquired, 
but  very  frequently  at  the  expense  of  simplicity 
and  solidity.  The  preacher  is  often  carried  away 
to  make  statements  which  his  calmer  judgment 
would  disapprove;  and  the  people  are  tempted 
to  think  mure  of  the  person  addressing  them  than 
of  tlie  lesson  which  he  teaches. — Book  of  Anecdotes. 

Ecclesiastical  Discipline  in  the  Olden 
Ti.me.  Duties  of  Churchwardens.  —  In  the  consis¬ 
tory  court  of  the  bishop  sit,  every  Friday,  the 
bishop's  chancellor,  or  one  of  the  surrogates,  with 
full  power  to  try  and  punish  all  persons  offending 
against  religion  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  In 
the  acts  or  books  of  office  are  recorded  the  pre¬ 
sentments  for  immorality  made,  according  to  their 
oath,  by  the  churchwardens.  The  offences  pre¬ 
sented  appear  as  follows: — cohabitation  without 
marriage,  incontinence,  drunkenness,  swearing, 
profaneness,  suspicious  conduct,  “living"  (in  the 
words  of  the  presentment)  “  without  any  sense  of 
God  or  religion,  and  leading  a  loose  and  idle  life 
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without  going;  to  church."*  And  here  I  would  ad- 
drest  mycelf  especially  to  that  important  body  of 
ecclesiastical  officers  just  named  (i.  e.  churchward¬ 
ens),  and  remind  them  of  the  duties  they  have  to 
perform,  and  the  powers  with  which  they  are 
invested.  Your  duties,  my  brethren,  are  not  only 
to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  church  in  becoming 
repair,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  church  in  a  con¬ 
dition  fit  for  the  services  of  religion;  but  you  are 
bound  to  present  to  the  ordinary  (bishop)  all  per¬ 
sons  who  offend  against  religion  and  morality.  It 
is  no  discharge  to  you  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
no  long^er  proceed  to  cite  the  ofienders  to  answer 
by  legal  process.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  1 1  is  yours  to  present,  and 
his  to  consider  of  the  steps  to  be  uken  upon  your 
presentment  I(  is  in  the  power,  as  assuredly  it  is 
the  duty,  of  the  churchwardens,  to  render  most  ef¬ 
fective  assistance  to  their  pastor  in  the  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  parish.  It  is  by  presentments  only 
that  the  bishop  can  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  diocese ;  and  1  believe  the 
wlwle  body  of  my  reverend  brethren  would  tell  you 
that  I  speak  their  withes  when  I  say,  that  they 
would  be  grateful  for  your  official  aid  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  moral  discipline  of  their  parishes,  and 
that  the  weight  of  their  pastoral  admonitions  would 
be  indefinitely  increased,  if  they  could  fall  back 
upon  the  support  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  your  formal  official  presentments. — 
Arrkdtaem  Charge, 

Our  Church,  bidding  us  keep  quiet,  speaks  for 
us ;  robes  us  from  head  to  foot  in  the  garments  of 
righteousness,  and  exhorts  us  to  live  henceforth  to 
God. 

Y'outii  is  the  season  for  enjoyment;  but  why 
not  a  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  ? 


IntrUisriur. 

Distress  in  tur  MAKurscTURiNo  Districts. — 
The  Queen’s  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
af  Canterbury,  for  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  sub- 
acriptions  entered  into  for  the  relief  of  tlie  working 
classes  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Victoria  R. 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  our  right  trusty 
and  right  entirely  beloved  councillor,  we  greet  you 
well :  Whereas  in  some  districts  in  England  and 
Scotland  many  of  the  working  classes  hive  suffered, 
and  continue  to  suffer,  severe  distress;  and  whereas 
many  of  our  subjects  have  entered  into  voluntary 
subamptions  for  their  relief,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  humbly  prayed  us  to  issue  our  royal  letters 
directed  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Lord  Arebbishop  of  York,  authorising  them  to 
promote  contributions  within  their  several  provin¬ 
ces  for  the  same  benevolent  purposes;  We,  uking 
tbe  premises  into  our  royal  consideration,  and  be¬ 
ing  always  ready  to  give  the  best  encouragement 
and  countenanca  to  such  humane  and  cbwitable 
undertakings,  are  graciously  pleased  to  condescend 
to  their  request ;  and  we  do  hereby  direct  that  tliese 
our  letters  be  communicated  by  you  to  tbe  several 

>  I  esuld  hsrs  sdSues  man  tbaa  tfty  preesdrnli  sfraeh 
cstn ;  sad  a  cloast  •xamiaatloo  of  tbe  act-hooks  of  tbe  last 
century  would  ytoduct  twice  at  many  more. 


suffragan  bishops  within  your  province,  expressly 
requiring  them  to  take  care  that  publication  be  made 
hereof  on  such  Sunday  in  the  present  or  in  the  en¬ 
suing  month,  and  in  such  places  within  their  re¬ 
spective  dioceses,  as  the  said  bishops  shall  appoint; 
and  that  upon  this  occasion  the  ministers  in  each 
parish  do  effectually  excite  the  parishioners  to  a 
liberal  contribution,  which  shall  be  collected  the 
week  following  at  their  respective  dwellings  by  tbe 
churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  pa¬ 
rish  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  several  parishes  are 
to  cause  the  sum  so  collected  to  be  paid  imme¬ 
diately  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  them, and  applied  to  the  carrying 
on  and  promoting  the  above-mentioned  good  de¬ 
signs.  And  so  we  bid  you  very  heartily  farewell 
Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  11th  day 
of  May,  1842,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign. 
By  her  Majesty’s  command, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

To  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  our 
RightTrusty  and  Right  Entirely  Beloved 
Councillor,  William  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England 
and  Metropolitan. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  ^'ork,  the  Bi¬ 
shops  of  London,  Chester,  and  Uipon,  Lords  Stanley 
and  Russell,  Sir  IL  11.  Inglis,  are  members  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Relief  Committee.  We  are  alto 
happy  to  announce  that  the  following  contributions 
have  been  already  received 'Her  M^esty  tbe 
Queen,  500f. ;  the  Queen  Dowager,  SUOf. ;  Sir  R. 
Peel,  2001;  Sir  Jamts  Graham,  4(X)/. ;  the  Duks 
of  Buocleuch,  200/.;  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  100/.; 
the  Earl  of  Itipon,  100/.;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
100/. ;  Lord  Stanley,  100/  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Gotilburn,  60/.;  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesci,  100/.; 
Earl  of  Haddington,  100/.;  Lord  Lyndhurst,  100/.; 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  60/.;  Earl  Howe,  100/.;  Lord 
John  Russtll,60/.;  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P., 
60/.;  Rear-Admiral  Bowles,  C.B.,  20/. ;  Alderman 
Lucas,  264  6s. ;  Benjamin  B.  Cabbell,  Esq.,  604 
IrswiCH. —  A  flagon,  plate,  paten,  and  two 
chalices,  have  been  presented  to  the  altar  in  tbs 
church  of  St.  Matthew,  Ipswich. 

Brompton.— Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  forward  the  lib^ 
sum  of  fifteen  pounas  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Irons, 
the  vicar  of  Brompton,  in  aid  of  the  handsome  and 
capacious  schools  now  being  erected  in  that  pa¬ 
rish,  and  situate  in  the  Fulham  Road.  The  oU 
parish  of  Kensington,  of  which  recently  Bromp¬ 
ton  formed  a  part,  claims  Queen  Victoria  as  a  pa¬ 
rishioner;  and  has  Queen  Adelaide  now  to  b^ 
of  as  a  patroness. 

Lerds. — The  following  art  the  rules  of  the  Li- 
lerary  Union,  Central  Library,  and  Nasrsrosm, 
lately  established  in  Leeds: — "  I.  That  this  instihi- 
tion  be  called  ‘The  Literary  Union  Central  Li¬ 
brary,  and  Newsroom.'  3.  That  the  vicar  be  sr- 
^fieia  the  president  of  the  institution :  that  the  a/l- 
cers  (conaisiing  of  tbe  president,  vice- presidents, 
treasurer,  and  secretaries)  be  permanent  appeiat- 
mentt,  but  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  it  shall 
be  filled  up  by  tbe  council,  fl.  That  the  nMaage- 
ment  of  this  institution  be  vested  in  ibe  officen 
and  council,  consisting  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  panah, 
of  tbe  eflicers  for  tbe  lime  being  of  ibe  Leeds  dis- 
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trict  coatmittee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chri«- 
liau  Knowledge  (provided  they  be  members  of  the 
institution),  and  of  twelve  laymen  to  be  elected  an¬ 
nually.  4.  That  at  the  last  meeting  in  each  ses¬ 
sion,  to  be  held  the  Hrst  Monday  in  May,  the  council 
do  submit  for  the  approbation  of  the  subscribers  of 
one  guinea  annually,  a  report  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  a  list  of  twelve  members  to  act  os  the  lay  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  for  the  ensuing  session.  5.  That 
the  council  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month, 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  (I.  That  subscri¬ 
bers  of  10s.  Gd.  per  annum  shall  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  library,  newsroom,  papers  and  lectures, 
sod  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  one  set  of  books. 
That  subscribers  of  1/.  la.  per  annum,  or  donors  of 
101.  10s.  have  in  addition  one  extra  transferable 
ticket  to  each  paper  and  lecture,  one  extra  set  of 
books,  be  eligible  for  office,  and  have  the  right  to 
vote  at  the  election  oi^lay  members  of  'he  council. 
7.  That  persons  wishing  to  become  members  must 
be  recommended  by  a  member,  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose ;  and  be  submitted  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting  to  the  council  for  election.  8.  That  a  book 
be  kept  on  the  library-table,  for  the  insertion  of 
suggestions  by  the  members,  and  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  books.  i>.  That  the  council,  so  far  as 
the  funds  allow,  shall  provide  books,  periodicals, 
snd  newspapers,  for  the  perusal  of  the  members. 
10,  That  as  far  as  possible,  regularly  recurring  pa¬ 
pers  and  lectures  be  provided  for  the  members. 
That  to  these  lectures  the  members  of  the  district 
libraries  be  admitted,  provided  they  have  been  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  previous  three  months.  11.  That 
classes  be  formed  for  mutual  instruction,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  council.  12.  That  the  council 
ba  empowered  to  make  grants  of  books  towards  es¬ 
tablishing  libraries  in  the  ditfrrent  districts  of  the 
town,  and  of  money  towards  the  fitting-up  of  the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms.  13.  That  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  district  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the 
district,  and  of  the  visiters  of  the  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society,  being  members  of  the  Central  Li¬ 
brary  :  but  that  all  proceedings  of  the  district  com- 
mitli-es  be  transmitted  to  the  next  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  council  for  its  approval.  14.  That  the 
property  of  the  libraiirs  Ite  vested  in  the  bishop  of 
ib«  diocese  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  at  trustee'. 
— P.S.  As  many  gentlemen  poasesa  books  which 
they  can  conveniently  spare  from  their  libraries,  we 
nerd  scarcely  remind  you  of  their  great  value  to 
such  an  institution,  and  how  gladly  they  would  be 
nceived.  The  expenae  of  the  lectures  being  prin¬ 
cipally  difrajrd  by  the  admission  of  non-tubacri- 
bert,  it  it  hoped  you  will  induce  your  friends  to 
attend.”  This  excellent  iiistiiuiion  sras  opened 
an  tbs  2d  of  .May,  when  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar 
af  Leeds,  read  a  paper  on  ”  the  nature  and  pro- 
grata  of  human  society.”  Tlia  large  room  in  the 
Music-hall  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  a  moat 
atlentiva  auditory,  uisny  of  whom  were  the  leading 
ditacnieraof  ilia  place. 

Lscoa  r*nociiisL  Sunday-Schools.  —  On 
Wbit- Monday,  the  children,  in  number  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  in  connasiua  with  these 
schools,  attended  diviiii- service  at  the  parish  cburcli. 
After  prayers  the  vicar  delivered  a  suitable  dis- 
Murae,  on  the  nature  of  Christian  training  aa  deve- 
laptd  in  the  Catechism.  On  leaving  church  the 


children  repaired  to  their  respective  schooli,  where 
they  were^regaled  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  tea 
and  plum-cake.  Besides  the  schools  which  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  parish  church,  others  attended  di¬ 
vine  service ’at  Christ  Church,  St.  Mark’s  and  St. 
George’s  chapels.  The  total  number  of  children 
belonging  to  the  Church-schools,  exclusive  of  the 
out-townships,  who  shared  in  the  celebration  of 
this  high  festival,  exceeded  6000. 

Minchinhampton. — ^Tliis  ancient  parish  church, 
of  which  a  curious  representation  is  in  Sir  Robt.  At- 
kyns’s  ”  Gloucestershire,”  is  now  being  taken  down, 
to  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  by  Mr.  Foster,  ar¬ 
chitect  of  Bristol.  Towards  this  good  work,  the  pa¬ 
tron,  David  Ricardo,  Esq.,  has  munificently  given 
2000/.,  and  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Whateley, 
GOO/. ;  the  principal  inhabitants  have  also  freely 
contributed.  Many  vestiges  of  bygone  days  have 
already  been  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  expected 
many  more  will  be  developed  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  which  is  rapidly  advancing. 

Winchester  Diocesan  Church-Building  So¬ 
ciety _ At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  the 

following  grunts  were  made;— For  a  new  church 
at  llardway,  in  the  parish  of  AIvcrstoke,  550/.; 
for  one  at  South  Hawley,  in  the  parish  of  Yately, 
350/.;  for  one  in  the  parish  of  Chobham,  100/,,  in 
addition  to  the  previous  grant  of  300/. 

Criminal  Returns. — UetropoiiiaH  Police. — By 
the  annual  statement  just  published  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  Scotland  Yard  of  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  metropo¬ 
litan  police  in  the  year  1841,  we  gather  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  : — 8,573  persons  were  apprehended 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  244  with 
offences  against  property  committed  with  violence, 
13,477  with  otfences  against  property  without  vio¬ 
lence,  2,134  with  mtlicious  offences  against  pro¬ 
perty,  868  with  forgery  and  oifcnces  against  the 
currency,  and  43,665  with  other  offences  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  before-mentioned  classes;  making  a 
total  of 68, 961,  of  which  number  46,358  were  males, 
and  2'i,603  females.  Uut  of  the  total  number, 
5,418  were  charged  with  common  assaulta,  2.168 
with  assaulta  on  the  police,  1,210  with  larceny  from 
the  peraon,  5,108  with  aimple  larceny,  2,990  with 
misdemeanoura  with  intent  to  steal,  1,919  with  un¬ 
lawful  p<i«aetsion  of  goods,  2,082  with  wilful  da¬ 
mage,  12,795  with  ^ing  disorderly  characters, 
15,006  with  drunkenness,  4,889  as  suspicious  cha¬ 
racters,  and  4,841  as  vagrants. 

Uritisii  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society, 
which  is  to  be  held  immediately  after  the  general 
assembly,  a  full  tutement  will  be  made  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  are  not  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public  of  Scotland.  It  will  proved  that  the 
society  still  adheres  to  its  apocryphal  alliance  on 
the  Continrn', — that  it  retains  as  managera  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  for  ao  aaany  years  propagated  false¬ 
hoods  under  the  title  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
who  mutiljic  their  own  records,  the  better  to  pal¬ 
liate  their  conduct, — that  many  of  the  vertions  it 
at  present  circulaiet  contain  popith  errors  of  the 
worst  description, — and  that  the  society  still  per- 
aitis  in  not  opening  iia  meriinga  with  praper,  for 
fear  of  offending  the  Socinians,  by  invoking  the 
name  of  Christ.  For  many  years  the  British  and 
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Foreign  Bible  Society  had  no  more  zealoui  auxU 
litry  than  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  who  re¬ 
mitted  the  parent  society  upwards  of  20,000/. ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  misapplication  of  their  funds 
was  discovered,  and  their  corrupt  practices  brought 
to  light,  that  the  Edinburgh  Society  broke  off  iu 
connexion.  A  clergyman  at  one  of  the  recent  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  in  London  observed,  in  reference  to 
the  attempt  now  making  by  the  agents  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  recover  the 
ground  which,  ten  years  ago,  they  had  lost  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  they  trusted  to  success,  “  not  to  any 
additional  arguments  they  could  advance,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  shortness  of  the  memories  of  Scotchmen. 
He  was  sure,  however,  that  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society  had  miscalculated  their  host, 
and  that  they  would  find  in  Scotland  as  determined 
and  successful  opposition  to  the  lax  principles  they 
practised  and  professed,  as  before.”  —  ^inburgh 
H'itnets. 

Anglesey  new  church,  for  which  1,100/.  of  the 
2,000/.  required  have  already  been  subscribed,  is 
in  forwardness.  For  an  endowment  of  1,000/.  to 
this  important  undertaking  the  public  are  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  to  11-  Cruikshank,  Esq.,  who  has 
most  munificently  assigned  to  it  a  sum  presented 
to  him  for  another  object.  It  is  now  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  erect  another  church  at  Elson,  or  Hard¬ 
way,  a  populous  district  of  the  parish  of  Alverstoke, 
distant  three  miles  from  the  church,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  sum  can  be  raised.  The  estimated  ex¬ 
pense,  to  accommodate  400  persons,  is  1 ,400/.,  and 
It  is  essential  to  provide  an  endowment  of  1,000/. 
As  it  is  intended  that  every  seat  shall  be  free,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  fit  the  area  of  the  building  with 
pews.  Towards  this  object  the  Queen  Dowager  has 
subscribed  20/. ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
50/. ;  Archdescon  Wilberforce  (the  rector)  and 
Lord  Ashburton,  100/.  each  ;  the  llev.  11.  C.  Trench 
and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Burrows,  20/.  each;  II.  Trit- 
ton.  Esq.,  10/.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Alverstoke  exceeds  13,000,  and  the  present  church- 
accommodation  is  less  than  4  300,  of  which  about 
2,220  are  within  the  town  of  Gosport. 

Taunton. — The  new  church  at  this  place  was 
consecrated  on  the  19th  inst.  by  the  lord  bishop. 

A  GOOD  Example. — A  layman  has  anonymously 
sent  SO/,  towards  the  funds  for  the  choir  of  the 
parish  church  of  Leeds. 

Syrian  Archbishop. — The  Archbishop  of  Tri¬ 
poli  in  Syria  is  at  present,  we  believe,  in  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  fur  the  re¬ 
lief  of  bis  poor  suffering  flock,  whose  harvests  have 
been  destroyed,  and  villages  burnt,  during  the  late 
hostilities  in  that  country.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  have  con¬ 
tributed  largely  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  has  followed  their  example. 

The  Queen  Dowager  has,  with  her  usual  kind 
feelings,  transmitted  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to 
the  Uev.  James  Caulfield  Browne,  the  rector  of 
Compton  Martin  and  Nempnet,  Somerset,  towards 
the  erection  of  national  schools  in  these  parishes. 

Lady  Katherine  Harcourt,  a  few  days  since,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
John,  in  the  ntighbouihood  of  Hyde,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Burlington,  Viscount 
Morpeth,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Mr.  Hardy, 


I  M.P.,  have  subscribed  handsome  donations  to  the 
fund  for  building  a  new  church  at  Farsley,  York¬ 
shire. 

The  Holloway-end  New  Church,  Stourbridge,  is 
expected  to  be  opened  for  divine  worship  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  June. 

C.  B,  Adderley,  Esq ,  M.P.,  has  contributed 
I  500/.,  and  H.  H.  Williamson,  Esq.,  300/.,  towards 
the  erection  of  a  church,  parsonage-house,  sod 
,  school,  at  Brown  Edge,  Norton-in-the-Moors, 
^  Staflbrdshirc. 

I  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
j  LEDGE. — The  secretaries  laid  before  the  general 
!  meeting  of  the  society.  May  3,  the  auditors’  annual 
'  account,  together  with  the  following  comparative 
i  statement: — Total  receipts:  1841,95,017/.  ICr.li/.; 
;  1812,  90,476/.  7s,  lOi/. ;  decrease,  4541/.  8j.  Sd. 
Total  expenditure:  1841,  115,533/.  Is.  6r/.;  1842, 
94,342/.  3s.  2(/.;  decrease,  21,190/.  18s.  4</.  Bene¬ 
factions:  1811,  4068/.  5s.  7(/.;  1842,  3411/.  13s.  3d  ; 
;  decrease,  626/.  12s.  •id.  Gratuitous  grants,  booki: 
!  1841,  5633/.  15s.;  1842,4141/.  14s.  lid. ;  decrease, 
I  1492/.  Id.  Subscriptions:  1841,  15,178/.  3s.  Sd.; 
I  1842,  11,960/.  15s.  Id.;  decrease,  217/.  8s.  7d.; 
Money-grants  voted:  1841,  22,596/.;  1842,  7490/.; 
j  decrease,  15,106/.  Legacies:  1842,  7142/.  8s.; 
1841,  1471/.  13s.  5d. ;  increase,  5970/.  14s.  7d. 
Received  for  books  :  1841,  60,967/.  4s.  2d. ;  1842, 
57,819/.  6s.  lOd. ;  decrease,  3148/.  17s.  4d.  Paid 
for  books:  1841,  75,751/.  4s.  Id.;  1842,  66,910/, 
17s.  7d. ;  decrease,  8840/.  6s.  6d. 


Circulation  of  Books  and  Tracis. 


1  Description. 

1849.1. 

1841-2. 

In. 

crease. 

Do- 

cretso. 

1  Bibles . 

New  Testaments  . 
Com.  Prayer-books 

1  Psalters  .  .  .  . 

1  Other  bound  books 

1  Tracts . 

1 

144,687 

136,(n>4 

372328 

8,996 

319,299 

2.9.’)6,700 

123,790 

114,215 

339,294 

ll,24;i 

359,688 

3,337,692 

2,247 

40,479 

380.992 

20,897 

21.809 

33,031 

1 

1 

3,937,944 

4,285,922 

423.718 

75,740 

75,740 

Total  increase  during  the  year  .  .  347,978 


TO  COUttESl*ONUENTS. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  we  are  consi<leruhly  indebted 
for  our  “Intelligence”  to  the  pages  of  the  Ckurrh  Inletii. 
gencer,  a  weekly  publication,  which  may  1k‘  safely  recom- 
mendi^  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  passing  events  in 
Church  and  State. 

The  Church  of  Uome,  considering  lay  baptism  to  be 
valid,  du<‘s  not  l>aptisi>  converts,  as  she  would  term  them, 
on  entering  her  communion,  provid(*d,  of  course,  there  ij 
sufllrient  evidimrc  that  the  sacrament  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

Vie  are  greatly  obligi'd  to  S.  A.  for  his  kind  ofler ;  but 
think  that  the  subject  proposed  is  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  pages  of  our  Magaiine,  its  object  being  to  repreu, 
rather  than  foster,  the  spirit  of  controversy,  I'speeially  in 
matters  with  which  ordinary  readers  are  iiot  much  con¬ 
cerned. 

Again  is  the  editor  reluetantly  compelUd  to  jxistpone 
the  insertion  of  several  articles. 
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